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Honey--Wanted--Honey 








Wt are always in the market for honey. Mail 
fair-sized sample of extracted, state how 
much you have, how packed and your lowest 
price, delivered Cincinnati or f. 0. b. your station. 
Comb Honey, state how graded and how packed. 








C. H.W. Weber & Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
































“aMr. ‘Beekeeper— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
eupplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
- ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and | 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- | 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. | 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 




















Root Service from Chicago | 


HEN you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest shipping cen- | 
ter in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade of goods | 
in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean quickest ser- 

vice for you. Write for our catalog. Let us quote you on your wants. 


|“ I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 




















224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A SUPERIOR A SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AT S U P P L j E S QUALITY AT 
LESS COST LESS COST 


Annual Stock Reduction Sales 


We will accept orders at these prices until our present stock is ex- 
hausted. These supplies will be quickly sold and we recommend 
that our friends place their orders as early as possible. 


DIAMOND HIVES, 10-frame, wood cover, reversible 
bottom board, Standard Hoffman Self-spacing Frames. 
Per crate of five $11 00 
STERLING HIVES, 10-frame, me tal cover, reversible 


bottom board, Standard Hoffman Self-spacing Frames. 
Per crate of five $13. 00 


STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, with Hoffman self- 5 5 
spacing frames. Per crate of five $ 7 
STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, without frames. 


ti cchecnece bes nb ehnceeenchcnsnaeeekun $3.40 


JUMBO HIVE BODIES, with frames 


Per crate of five...... Peapoeaniite EE Ee $6.50 


SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS, 10-frame, with 


SENG, See SU ON MING 5 eee sec naedkssessccescducased $4.25 


COMB SUPERS, 10-frame, No. 1 style, 444x414x17%”. 
with section-holders, separators, ete. Per crate of five 
COMB SUPERS, 10-frame, No. 3 style, 4x5x13¢” 


Per crate of five re ey vials aveneasnee $6.50 


STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES 


fg | POT Tree ee ro $5.00 


MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION, 5-pound packages, 


OTS in S46 ths Fi cake SEHR A ROR he eRES ead 50c 
THIN SUPER ateemeemetie 5-pound packages, 
IE Vinee i iene 60c 


SECTIONS 


GEG e , & MOEA, GR. oo ote occ csvcccccsccs $6.00 PER 500 
41/4,x4l/,x1¥,.", B Grade, at...................: $5.00 PER 500 
££... ft | OS rere $5.50 PER 500 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 



































688 GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY MARKETS — 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORT. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October). 


CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor- 
nia.—Bees in the orange belt are generally in 
fair shape, although their condition varies 


different 
export are 


with 
for 


greatly 
honey 


colonies. Inquiries for 
said to be increasing, 


but domestic demand is not heavy. Carlot sale 
white orange reported at 13c per lb.; ton lots, 
12-l4c; single 60s, see) extra light amber or 
ange, ton lots, 12%c. Buyers are offering 10 
2c per lb. for light amber buckwheat. Fully 
three-quarters of the Imperial Valley crop is 
reported sold. Bees are in fair condition only. 
There has been little fall flow due to the water 
shortage; alfalfa has dried up; and cotton has 
furnished little nectar. Several carlots of 
light amber alfalfa have sold recently for 
7Tlec: few ton lot sales, 7%-8c, but most bee 
keepers are holding for 8%e per lb, or higher 
beeswax is selling for 24c¢ per lb. Northern 
California The honeydew flow from river 
oaks has been the best for several years. It is 
dark, thick and heavy, and dealers are offering 
6%-7e per lb. for the honey. The late flow has 
put colonies generally heavy in stores and in 
good condition. A two-inch rain fell Oct. 5, 
breaking a very long drought. Numerous car 
lot sales reported, including some to England. 
Carlots of white thistle. this year’s and last, 
have sold at 10c per Ib.; alfalfa and thistle, 
%e; dark, 6%c¢ per Ib; ton lots white thistle, 
i0-12¢c; light amber thistle, 8%c; extra light 
amber and light amber, 7%c; single 60s white 
thistle, 12c¢. Beeswax has sold for 21-23%c 
per Ib 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST.—Colonies are _ re- 
ported going into winter quarters in good con- 
dition. Parts of Washington report comb hon 
ey sections poorly filled out, no fancy grade 
being made Considerable American foul 
brood reported in Oregon. Carlot sales light 
ember alfalfa reported at 9%-10c per Ib.; ton 
lots, 10¢; single 60s, lle; small pails, 11-15¢ 
amber, ton lots, 9%e per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION.—Heavy frosts 
have generally put a stop to nectar-gathering 
Condition of bees varies widely. Some have 
ample stores but many report shortage of 
stores Lack of moisture this year in many 


sections expected to put honey plants in poor 
condition for next year Carlot inquiry and 
demand for extracted generally good, and nu 


merous carlot sales have been reported, includ 
ing some for export. Good demand for comb 
but supplies of comb are getting well cleaned 
up in several sections. Carlot sales reported 
per Ib., as follows White sweet clover and 
alfalfa, 8 4c. B%e, B%&e, 9e, 9% YB%e; light 
amber, 8-8 %c; ton lots, white, 8%-11%; light 
amber, 8-845; single 60s white, 10-13 %c. Car 
lots white comb reported sold at $5.00 per 
ease for fancy and $4.50 per case for choice. 


Few small lot sales white comb reported at 
$4.00-5.00 per case for fancy and No. 1. Bees- 
wax has sold at 20-26c¢ per Ib 


NEW MEXICO POINTS.—tThis has been the 
poorest crop ever known in New Mexico. Bees 
are going into winter heavy in honey but light 
in bees Supplies of honey are mostly ex 
hausted 

ARIZONA POINTS.—Bees are 
heavily, but storing little surplus. Demand 
rood, but little honey remains unsold. Few 
sales single 60s light amber extracted reported 


brooding 


at 8'4ec per Ib 

TEXAS POINTS.—wWhere rains have fallen 
recently, bees have worked a little on cotton, 
hbroomweed, blue and purple sage and other 


late plants 

well supplied 
good and 
tracted 
light 
per 


Colonies are generally strong and 
with stores for winter. Demand 
some beekeepers have advanced ex 
prices 2e per Ib Few sales reported 

extracted 60-lb. cans, 12%-1Se 


amber 
Ib.; small pails, 10-15¢; amber single 60s, 
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10c; small pails, lle; bulk comb light amber 
14-17c; amber, 12-14c; beeswax, light, 20-2 
per lb.; dark, 18-20c. 

PLAINS AREA.—The season is now over, 
except where bees have a chance to work on 
hubam clover and other late plants. They are 
going into winter quarters in good condition, 
but American foul brood is troubling some 
beekeepeers Plant prospects for 1925 are ex 
cellent. Honey is moving well. Demand for 


comb is especially 
bought up 
in carlots 


brisk, and stocks are being 
rapidly. White clover is moving 
and lots 


ton at 10c per Ib.; some 
9%c, and some ton lots up to 11%c; single 
60s mostly 12-12%c; small pails, 11% 
per lb.; light amber, ton lots, 11%ec per Ib. 
White clover comb has sold at around $4.80 
5.00 per 24-section case for No. 1, and $4.25 


tor No. 2; heartsease and Spanish needle re 
ported sold at $5.50 for No. 1, $5.00 for No 
2; partridge pea and buttonbush, $5.00 per 
case. Beeswax has sold at 25c per Ib. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES Colonies are strong in bees, and 
generally have sufficient stores for winter 
Frequent rains have put clover plants in fir 
condition for 1925. Honey has been moving 
in fair volume. Demand excellent for com) 
moderate for’ extracted. Carlots of extracted 
white clover have sold at 9%-10c per Ib.; tor 
lots, 10-12 %c; single 60s, 10-1 3%c, and small 
pails, wholesale, 14-16c per Ib. Amber, sing! 
COs, llc; ton lots, 9c; small pails, 10¢. per Ib 
No. 1 and fancy white clover comb has sold 
it $4.80-5.50 per case, mostly $5.00, with 
few sales at $4.50; No. 2, $4.10; buckwheat 
$3.75 per case. g 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—Bees are ge! 
erally going into winter quarters with ample 
stores and strong in bees. In favorable sec 
tions they are still storing nectar rapidly from 
goldenrod, asters and other fall plants. Fall 
flowers in Florida are just beginning to open 
Some breeding is now going on. The small 
umount of cane syrup on hand is helping the 
sale of honey. Light amber in barrels has 
sold at 7-10c; mostly 8-9c per Ilb.; amber 
G-8¢e per lb. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Heavy 
in northern New York and Vermont 
Lees working unusually early, and heavy 
ing will be necessary; further south 
still working on asters and have in 
ample winter stores. A large amount 
ican foul brood has showed up since 
wheat flow started. Clover is very vigorous 
and the crop outlook for 1925 is good. Demand 
for honey spotted. Some find it exceptior 
ally good, but most buyers are cautious about 
purchasing large amounts. Extracted whit 
clover quoted in ton lots and single 60s at 11 
13c; small pails wholesale, 12-l4c per Ib 
light amber ton lots, 10-lle per Ib.; buck 
wheat, ton lots, 9-10e per Ib. White clover 
comb has sold at the wide range of $1.35-5.50 


frosts 
stopped 
feed 
are 
general 
of Amer 
the buck 


bees 


per case for No. 1 and fancy; mostly $4.50 
5.00 in large lots; $3.75-4.50, mostly $3.75-4.25 
per case WW? No. 2. Buckwheat comb has soid 
at : 3.00-4.50, mostly $3.00-4.00 per case for 
Vo. 

we ST INDIES: Porto Rico.—The crop for 
the year is about all in and most of it has beet 
extracted. The continuous rain has lessened 
the amount estimated for the year, and a cro; 
one-third to two-thirds of last year’s is now 
predicted. During the week ending Sept. 27 
6,028 gals. were exported. Sales reported 
around 62c per gal. to the beekeeper for hon 


ey ,and 20-22¢ 
ex-dock New 


per lb. for beeswax, c. i. f 
York. Cuba.—Conditions show 
little change, but further inquiries have been 
received from Belgium. 


Telegraphic Reports from Important. Markets 


BOSTON No large arrivals since last re 
port. Comb: Demand moderate, market steady 
no change in prices Sales by receivers to re 
tailers, Vermont, 20-section cases carton stock 
white clover 14-0z., $6.00: 12-0z., $5.00; 10 

(Continued on page 744.) 
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Reports of Honey Producers. 
Early in October we sent the following ques- 


winter 


tt 


What 


18 
in 


your 


is the condition 
for pext season as compared with 


of 


as 


ons to actual honey producers: 
the condition 
locality 


the colonies 


compared 
normal, considering the number and age of 
the bees and the supply of stores! Give an- 
swer in per cent. 


IN 


for 


with 


of the honey plants 
normal? 


Give answer in per cent. 
does 


How 
into 


£0 


What 


wi 


the number of colonies that 
with 


nter quarters compare 
of last year? Give answer in percent. 


per cent of the 


honey 


produced 


will 
that 


in 


your locality has already left the hands of 
the producers? 


5. What 


Cond. 
Cond. Hon. No. 
State. Reported by: Col. Plants. Col. 
Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Ala. J. C. Dickman...100.. 80..100.. 
Ark. Jas. Johnson . 85..100..100.. 
B.C. W. J. Sheppard..100..100..100.. 
Cal. M. C. Richter... 90.. 80.. 60.. 
Cal. Geo. Larinan TBs ne 
Cal. L. L. Andrews..100.. 30.. 75 
Cal M. A. Sayler.... 80.. 75.. 75 
Col. B. W. Hopper...110..100..100 
Col. o. Bs Gs «sax 110.. 85..100 
Conn. A. Latham ..... 100..100..100 
Fla. G Gi Ge. «snc 100..100..125 
Fla. Be, BOWES ceccce 100..100..115 
Ga Bs Ge Wace ss 100..100..100 
Ida. J. EB. Miller..... 90.. 90. .100 
Ill A. L. Kildow 95..150..110 
Ind. Jay Smith ..... 100. .125..100 
Ind, T. C. Johnson...100..100..100 
Ind. E. S. Miller..... 85..100..100 
la W. S. Pangburn..100..100 .100 
la E. G. Brown.....100..100..100 
Ia F. Coverdale ~125..125..150 
Kans. J. A. Nininger... 90..100..105 
Ky P. ©. Ward......100..100. .135 
La Bm ©. BOW s.0. 100..1,00..125 
Me. oO. B. Griffin .100.. 60 90.. 
Md. S. G. Crocker..... 80..100..100 
Mass. B. N. Gates..... 95 100 
Mich. L. 8S. Griggs. .100..150 85 
Mich. F. Markham ...100..100 90 
Mich. I. D. Bartlett...125..125..100 
Mich. E. D. Townsend..100..150..100 
Mich. B. F. Kindig 100..115..100 
Mo J. H. Fisbeck 100..125 100 
Mo J. M. Romberger.100..100..100 
Neb J. H. Wagner. 90.. 90..110 
Nev E. G. Norton.... 99.. 99 90 
NJ. i SEB sc oa ee 100. .100 90. 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens....100..110..100 
N.Y. Geo. B. Howe. .. 90 75 
A Adams & Myers. .100..100..100 
N.Y F. W. Lesser.. 100..100..110 
N.C. W. J. Martin.... 90..100..125 
N.C. Cc. L. Sams......100..100..105 
Ohio R. D. Hiatt..... 90..100..110 
Ohio. J. F. Moore 90.. 90..100 
Ohio F. Leininger . ..100..100 
Okla. J. Heueisen ....100..100 70 
Okla Eee des a 85 80 90 
Ore H. A. Sceullen....100..100..100 
Pa D. C. Gilham.... 75..100..100 
Pa H. Beaver se a 
S.C, A. 8S. Conradi 80..100 RO 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan. .100 90..100 
Tex. H. B. Parks.. 95..100..110 
Tex. T. A. Bowden....110..100 100 
Tex. J. N. Mayes 90 75..100 
Vt J. KE. Crane .100..120..100 
Va. T. C. Asher.. 80..100..110 
Wash. W. L. Cox. 100.. 90..110 
W.Va. T. K. Massie. 60. .100 95 
Wis N. E. France 100..100..110 
Wis E. Hassinger, Jr.’ 90..110 97 
Wyo A. D. Brown..... 80..100..100 
Wyo. C, H. Ranney...100..100..110 


prices are producers 


in your locality 


B 


6. 


8. 
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now receiving for the new crop at their 
station in large lots, carload or entire crop? 
(a) For extracted honey, per pound? (b) 
For comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
What are prices when sold to retailers in 
ease lots in your locality? (a) Extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail pack- 
ages, in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1 per case? 

What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

How is honey now moving on the market 
in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 


The following are the answers received: 


Crop 
Sold. In large lots. In small lots. Retail prices. Move 
Pet. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. 
90.. — $1.00.. ..Fair 
50.. <n es ..$6.00.. .30.. Fair 
ef oe .$1.00.. oe Babee Fair 
95. es es ° 1.50.. . Fair 
80 12% 1.00.. ..Fair 
80 12% os wae. se as .. Fair 
50.. .08.. 3.60.. .65.. 3.60.. .80.. .25..Fair 
5. 2% 5.00.. .75.. 5.00. 85 .25..Rapid 
6... BBe« 75.. 3.85. 95 20..Fair 
15 oe 1.00. 6.30 1.25 35..Fair 
80.. .08.. .80.. 1.00 .. Rapid 
oe, . Ais 75. oe Ee .- Fair 
75.. .12% 4.75 .75 §.25. 87% .25..Fair 
75.. 008% 4.00 60.. 4.50. .33..Rapid 
_ 75 5.00. . .25..Slow 
75 1.05 sa Woes .. Fair 
50 90 5.00.. 1.15.. .380..Fair 
40 90 6.975.. 2.30.. 3..308 
60.. so oe 4.75.. .05.. .80..Fair 
50 10 oe ove eo B.BBac ..- Rapid 
10 ° ae ~« 1.8@.. 80..Far 
10 .70.. 5.90 96... BB... 
50 2 os oa» es Slow 
60. O08 % 78.. — ° ws Fair 
15 ‘ ~e 4.50 1.50 35 Slow 
35 4.75..1.00 5.75. 1.50 35..Fair 
_ 45..Fair 
P< see 5.50... .75 6.25.. 1.00 Fair 
50 11 4.50.. .80.. 6.00.. 1.25 30. . Rapid 
50 90 5.50 1.25 35..Fair 
90 me Fair 
80. 85 4.80 1.25 30. . Fair 
# oe 1.00.. oo San . Slow 
75. O8.. 4.50 80.. 5.50... 1.00 30. . Slow 
20... 10,. €420.. & 4.90 1.05 25..Slow 
25.. 009% 50 
: 1.25 .38 
10 80 4.50.. 1.00 25..Fair 
12 75 . 1.00 30. . Fair 
° ‘ §.50.. 1.25 30. . Rapid 
70 Ri... 660.. .38 5.00 1.00. 30. . Fair 
GO... 21... 6.50. .1.00 6.00.. 1.25 35. . Fair 
50 0... 62H. 3 5.50 1.25 30. .Slow 
65 ..1.00.. 6.00 1.25 35..Fair 
Co.cc 28.. 680.. B6.. O8.. 1.89 30. . Fair 
95 10 5.00 ae oe : Fair 
25 1.00 6.00 1.50 35..Rapid 
50 90 5.50 1.15 35..Fair 
15 .75 1.00 35.. 
40 ; st S.. FES 1.40 .40..Fair 
60 aa 3.25.. .70..' 3.50. 80 .20..Fair 
90 1.00 1.25 30.. 
75 ~ | 1.25 .35..Fair 
100 10 ov cee R5 .. Fair 
60 —— Oe 1.05 Fair 
90 10 8.60 12% re .. Rapid 
15 1.00 6.50 1.25 t5..Fair 
75 1.10.. 6.00 1.25. 30. . Fair 
10 11 1.75 75 5.50 1.00 35. . Slow 
90 - 1.00. 50..Fair 
75 , 1.00. 41.75 1.25.. .25..Fair 
50 12% eS le cs Bes ..Rapid 
08% ae ae .-Fair 
95. 09... .75 
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TO NEW YORK 
STATE BEEKEEPERS 


We are now prepared to give you our usual 
prompt SERVICE in all honey containers. Our 
pails and cans are strong and well made, pack 


ed in dust-proof cartons. Prices are as fol- 
lows: 
2%-lb. cans, 60 in carton............ $2.70 
Sie. Pai, SO tm GOSOOM... .cccccccese 3.50 
10-lb. pails, 50 in carton... secs De 
5-gal. square cans, two in box with hand- 
holes 10 boxes, $12.00 50 boxes, 
$57.00: 100 boxes Se Ss ot St i ee ae 110.00 
Glass jars and tumblers in ee cases. 
16-0z. round jars, 24 in case... $1.35 
32-0z. round jars, 12 in case.... os "1.00 
6%-oz. tumblers, 48 in case......... 1.35 
€%-oz. tumblers, 24 in case... os 70 
ere paper shipping Same. 
For 4%x4%x1% sections, per 10, $2.25; 
per 100 TCT TTT TT ee $21.50 
For 4'4x4%x1% sections, per 10, $2.00; 
per 100 peceece onteseneoes 19.00 
Yor 4x5x1% sections, per 10, $1.95; per 
PO. cawisticc +e seee ges ... 18.50 


Also a complete stock of cartons and display 
cases and tin paste. All of the above f. o. b 
Syracuse. N. Y., at Root prices 

Root’s lithog +: hed pails, f. o. b. factory. 
for the best SERVICE send your orders for 
all Root’s adh to SYRACUSE 


The A.I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 











Early OQuder | 
Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the bee- 
keeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 

SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES-—ALL AT LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1925 season. 

Orders forwarded immediately 
on receipt. Newly manufactured 
stock on hand with more in the 
process. 


Charles Mondeng 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Honey 
Containers 


5-lb. friction top pails, per reship- 














ES eee $1.10 
10-lb. friction top pails, per reship- 
SP DD S$ ere -90 
~— friction top pails, per crate of 
adh Seg aban iri Anis orn ne a ah i em -75 
5.1b, | memes top pails, per crate of 
Mtb DACA dale een eee. 3.50 
101b. Yoon top pails, per crate 
ls 6 & ee ein oO ws a Oe 10.00 
60-lb. _ ‘honey cans, per case 
of 2 cans SPS Pre 1.25 
60-lb. square honey cans, per case 
—C(C 8 OR eer. .80 
60-lb. square honey cans, in bulk, 
PEE, nbd 0 06k ew & Gee eae 
16-0z. round glass jars, per reship- 
Oo SE OP 1.25 
6¥2-0z. tin top tumblers, per re- 
shipping case of 48 .......... 1.60 


Write for prices on shipping cases. Our 
cases are neat, smooth and strong, made 
from white winter-sawed basswood. 
SECTIONS! 

No. 2 44%4x44,x17%, two-beeway, 

 S Freres . $9.00 
We have an oversupply of these sec- 
tions, and are offering them at this re- 
duced price for a limited time only. 
We carry a full line of Bee Supplies; 
write for our free descriptive catalog 
and price list. 


AUGUST LOTZ CO., BOYD, WIS. 



































= | 
HIS is the time oi 
year when we buy 


Honey. Send us sam- 
ples and prices, both Comb | 
and Extracted. We remit | 
the day shipments come in. 





—_o— 


--- The.-- ‘ 


Fred W. MuthCo. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


—o— { 


We need Beeswax and are 
paying 28c lb. Cincinnati. 
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10,000 COMBS 


Treated Successfully for 


AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


Apiaries ruined with disease, with tremendous losses, would 
have been the results for the Lovelock Honey Company if the 
Hutzelman Solution had not been used. 

Read the unsolicited testimonial of this large honey company 
‘in the West. They have tested out the solution by treating 10,000 
combs and placing these combs back in the hives without a single 
recurrence of the disease. 

‘¢J. C. Hutzelman, Glendale, Ohio. Lovelock, Nevada. 

‘“Dear Sir:—Your solution has proven a success here in every way, 

















I have not seen a single cell show back in about ten thousand combs. 
Yours truly, Lovelock Honey Company.’’ 


SAVE YOUR COMBS WITH THE HUTZELMAN SOLUTION. 
Fall and Winter is the best time to do this work. 
PATENTS PENDING. 


J. C. HUTZELMAM, M.D., GLENDALE, OHIO 
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on Italian Golden Carniolan 

ne Sia 
“2 QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS & 
Foie , ai 
ies CAll our queens are young and prolific. RYE 
RB We have for years been shipping tons of bees to all parts of the United States and Re 
Rees Canada. Now is the time to book orders for next spring. : 
RY Send for our revised ‘price list, and FREE BOOK, entitled ‘‘SUCCESS WITH ey 
Roya? PACKAGE BEES.’’ It is interesting and instructive. Ry 
J ‘al 


Re 
RO ant be COMPANY, 513 Senston sath von —* —_ 


GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 





es Se Oe I DSi vino ss cewce cece ne tedcdascesectueaca $4.00 a crate 
ee ee Ns erik Od ON Ree RA See OR RE OWS 7.00 a crate 
DE ee BR GEE GE Tes 6 5 ke cceiccwceccescsa Pee Te ee ee 5.00 a crate 
es cc nseha settee h ase We eee ee aeles .90 a crate 
60-pound Tins, used, 2 tins per case................ ia eigeiianeaackeeentacs .25 a crate 
ES ED 5 6.6. c oc an cde einen eae ReWs Chee Aka 1.20 a keg 
GLASS JARS WITH GOLD-LACQUERED CAPS 
S-oumce capacity, B GOOG PEE GCATOGR. ... 5s ccccccccccccceseseces $ .90 per carton 
16-cumce capacity, S GOGO POE CAFCOM... .. wc cccccccccccccvcccees 1.20 per carton 
ee ee ee, ee ES vc resacicenasenuwwesesbwee .90 per carton 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, New York 
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Shake hands with Porter C. Ward 
of Elkton, Kentucky 


Here are two of his yards. There are more too, for Ward 
produces honey for a big, paying, retail trade. 

He has one eye always open for improvements and was 
one of the earliest and most satisfied users of Wired 
Foundation. Every hive you see here is equipped with it. 
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Walton Yard. 


Let him tell you what he thinks of it:---- 


‘*T have some of the prettiest combs from Wired Foundation I ever saw. 
It is certainly the top notch in foundation. I have tried it under the same con- 
ditions with horizontally wired foundation and every comb of the old founda 
tion sagged badly but the Wired Foundation made perfect combs. I call it the 
greatest improvement modern beekeeping has had in many years.’’ 


When you plan your foundation buying--- 
consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere- -- Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


EMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
: the error right—From A. I 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 


18735. 





WHEN bees become as quiet as they usu- 
ally do when wintering well, they con- 


sume such a small 
/ The Winter amount of oxygen 
ae Entrance. that ventilation of 
the hive for this 
purpose alone is not necessary. So far 


as the oxygen supply is concerned, the 
entrance could be entirely closed during 
most of the winter, because, as a rule, 
a sufficient amount will filter through 
the walls of the hive. Closing the en- 
tranee, however, will often result in 
disaster. As soon as the bees discover 
that they are imprisoned, they become 
greatly excited and as a result they will 
consume a large amount of oxygen. The 
entrance can safely be reduced during 
cold weather to a very small opening. An 
opening 3¢x1%” is ample for a well- 
packed hive, but in_ single-walled or 
poorly packed hives, such a small entrance 
may become clogged by dead bees. 


oe A =» 


THE League Bulletin, published by the 
American Honey Producers’ League, for 





October, contains 

2 National two pages of sug- 
— Honey Week, gestions for Na- 
Nov. 16 to 22. tional Honey 

Week. There is 


one group of suggestions of things indi- 
vidual beekeepers should do to advertise 
honey, during the week of Nov. 16 to 22, 
including the distribution of posters, 
booklets and movie slides, the arrange- 
ment of window displays and supplying 
the local press with articles on honey. 
Another group of suggestions enumer- 
ates the things local beekeepers’ associa- 
tions should do during National Honey 


Week. If every beekeeper in the coun- 
try would make an extra effort in adver 
tising and selling honey during the week 


specified, the results in inereased sales 
would be felt for some time. After a 
good start has been made during Na- 


tional Honey Week, why not continue the 
effort 52 weeks in the year? How long 
would our meager production of a few 
pounds per capita last if this were done? 
Our readers can no doubt obtain these 
helps for Honey Week by writing to Dr. 
S. B. Fracker, Secretary of the American 
Iloney Producers’ League, Capitol An- 
nex, Madison, Wis. 
oa. ee 


NOTING that the young plants of alsike 
clover from seed sown last spring have 





put out blos- 
= Condition of the soms this fall, 
~ Young Clover. several beekeep- 
ers have in- 


quired if this does not mean that these 
plants have reached maturity in one sea 
son and will therefore not produce nec- 
tar next season. Alsike clover is a peren- 
nial, although it is usually treated as a 
biennial in the rotation of farm crops. 
The fact that, because of timely rains 
during the growing season, these young 
plants have been able to put out  blos- 
soms, simply means that they are more 
thrifty than during dry seasons. Should 
they not be in better condition next 
spring than if their growth this season 
had been retarded by drouth? Young 
plants of white clover often bloom in 
the fall of their first year, in seasons of 
abundant rain. As a rule, the best sea 
sons for white clover honey have fol- 
lowed just such a season as this, when 
the young plants have bloomed in the 
fall. No doubt the same thing is true 
of alsike clover. Reports indicate that 
the clovers are now in better condition 
throughout. practically the entire clover 
region than they have been for many 
years. With such excellent prospects for 
next season and the rapid movement of 
honey this fall, beekeepers in this re- 
gion should make an extra effort to put 
their colonies in the best possible condi- 
tion for winter. Outside of the clover 
region honey plants are reported to be 
in good condition in most localities ex- 
cept in California, where they are re- 
ported as below normal. 
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THE shortage of comb honey is unusual- 
ly apparent Gradually bee 
keepers are pro 
ducing less and 
less of this won 
derful product 
and more and more extracted honey. This 
change, which has been taking 
since the passage of the Federal Food 
und Drug Act of June 30, 1906, was 
greatly accelerated during the war when 
extracted honey had quite an advantage 
in price. The readjustment of prices 
since the war apparently has had but 
little effect on the movement toward the 
¢limination of comb honey. It 
be now a 


this season, 


| -- Great Shortage 
= of Comb Honey. 


place 


seems to 
matter of convenience in pro 
duction, the preference of the consumers 
being largely disregarded. In_ other 
words, we are trying to force the con- 
sumer to substitute extracted honey for 
comb honey. The clamor for comb honey 
at the present time indicates that we are 
not succeeding in this. 


Some believe that the great increase 
in the consumption of extracted honey 
since 1906 indicates that former comb 


honey consumers have become consumers 
of extracted honey, but it should be re 
membered that the consumption of ex 
tracted honey ought to increase whether 
comb honey is discontinued or not. The 
consumption of other food products is 
rapidly increasing as the population in- 
creases and as people congregate more 
and more in the cities. It is doubtful if 
extracted honey is a substitute for comb 
honey to any great extent. The present 
decline in comb honey must therefore 
mean that the industry is losing this 
market. 

The change from comb honey to ex- 
tracted honey took place, to a large ex- 
tent, before beekeepers in general had 
learned to control swarming in out-api- 
aries as efficiently as this can be done 
today. This, together with the more ex- 
acting work required for comb honey, is 
no doubt largely responsible for the rap- 
id change to extracted honey. But 
swarming can now be controlled as ef 
feetively when producing comb honey as 
when producing extracted honey, the 
only important difference being the per 
centage of colonies that make prepara- 
tions for swarming. The labor of exam- 
ining the colonies to find which are mak- 
ing such preparations is practically the 
sume in either ease. 

If the elimination of comb honey has 
not already gone too far so that the de- 
mand will ultimately disappear, this 
should be a good time for those who 
know how to produce faney comb honey 
to change back. If enough of those who 
are favorably located for the production 
of comb honey will do this, the situation 


may still be saved. Otherwise the de 
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mand for this delicious produet will 
dwindle until its production will no long 
er be profitable. At present wholesal 
prices the comb honey producer has quite 
an advantage, provided he is in a locality 
suitable for comb honey and is willing to 
do the more exacting work 
with its production. 


connected 


e———— A a9 





WHILE October is the best time for 
packing bees for winter and feeding, if 
necessary, 


= Final Preparations this 


= impor 
for Winter. tant work 
may still b 


done in November if it has not previous 
ly been taken care of. It should be 
rushed to completion, however, as rap 
idly as possible for in the North it be 
comes more and more difficult during 
this month. Where feeding is necessary, 
it can now best be done by packing first 
if the hives are to be packed in winter 
eases. Those who do not feel that they 
can afford double-walled hives or perma 
nent winter packing cases, need not de 
prive their bees of the benefits of pack 
ing. The hives ean be packed, for a few 
cents per colony, by using roofing paper 
to hold the packing in place. Ordinary 
slater’s felt, which is a single-ply tarred 
paper, can be used for the sides ani 
double-ply roofing paper for the covers, 
or by being careful in putting it on, the 
single-ply paper can be used for both 
sides and cover. This paper can be pur 
chased at almost any hardware store or 
from dealers in builders’ supplies. 

To pack bees by this method a rim 
about two inches wide should first be 
placed around the lower portion of the 
hive to hold the paper away from the 
hive proper and to form the bridge at 
the entrance. The paper is then put in 
place so that it rests on the ground and 
is fastened to the rim by nailing a lath 
on the outside. The ends of the sheet of 
paper should be lapped over each other 
and pinned together with a couple of 
nails. As the packing material is put in 
place it is well to press it firmly at the 
corners, but pour it in loosely at the 
sides to prevent bulging of the sides. It 
is well to use a collapsible form around 
the paper while packing to hold it in 
place, thus making a neater job. After 
the packing material is in place, the up 
per edges of the paper should be folded 
in as in wrapping a package. A strip of 
paper large enough for a cover should 
then be put on and held in place by a 
piece of twine. This can be fastened to 
the nails driven into the lath at the 
lower part of the hive, thus passing over 
the cover and holding it in place. An 
opening, approximately *4 x 1%”, should 
then be eut through the paper for the 
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inter entrance. 
ext spring by 


This is to be enlarged 
cutting a larger opening 
in the paper. By having the hives lo 
cated in pairs, two can be packed with 
but little more material than one. 


es & a" 
THE editor of the Western Honey Bee, 


in an editorial in the October issue of 
that journal, 

Zz Criticizes Pushing criticizes the 
Honey Locally. policy of 


Gleanings in 
advising beekeepers throughout the coun- 
try to boost honey as a food in every 
conceivable way in their own localities, 
in order to increase the consumption of 
honey in this country. He regrets that 
Gleanings has not instead advocated 
nation-wide advertising of honey as has 
been done in the case of raisins, English 
walnuts, oranges and some other food 
products. 

During the latter part of the World 
War, as well as for a short period there- 
after, there was a ready market for more 
honey than this country was then able 
to produce at prices which now almost 
make one dizzy. Then came the slump 
in business before the 1920 honey crop 
had all been sold. People quit eating 
honey as suddenly as they had begun 
eating it in such large quantities only a 
few years previously. This made it im- 
possible to sell the greatly increased 
honey crops of the nation through the 
regular channels of trade which had 
taken it so readily durihg preceding 
years. 

At that time there was considerable 
talk about the need of a great nation 
wide advertising campaign for honey. 
Gleanings has published its share of ar- 
ticles on this subject during the past 
few years. But talk alone could not move 
the honey crop and apparently everybody 
wanted somebody else to furnish the 
money for the proposed advertising cam- 
paign. Something more than talk had 
to be done to move the honey and Glean- 
ings began advising beekeepers first to 
saturate their own localities with honey 
before unloading on an unwilling mar- 
ket. Throughout the trying years, since 
1920, we have also advised smaller pro- 
ducers to keep their local demand sup- 
plied after their own crop has been sold, 
by purchasing honey from more exten- 
sive producers or from dealers. Further- 
more Gleanings has urged its readers to 
keep the subject of honey as a food be- 
fore the people of their community in 
every possible way, such as by articles 
in their local newspapers and local ad 
vertising. In order to help those who 


thought they could not write such ar- 
ticles, copy was prepnred in this office 


and sent out free to those who eared to 
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use it, suggestions being ineluded for 
additions to give the article a loeal color. 


More than 20,000 of these helps and sug 
gestions on selling honey were sent out 
to beekeepers, free of charge, by this 
journal. Counting the booklets and 
other selling helps, a total of several 
hundred thousand have been sent to bee 
keepers. 

Large producers who are inclined to 
poke fun at the policy of Gleanings, in 
its effort to enlist the services of hun 
dreds of thousands of small beekeepers 
seattered in every nook and corner of 
the United States, in a great honey sell 
ing and advertising campaign, probably 
do not realize what an important factor 
these same small producers have now be 
come in disposing of the nation’s honey 
crop. Thousands of small producers 
have built up a local demand for honey 
that takes al! they can produce within a 
few weeks after it is taken from the 
hives. These producers then purchase 
honey from other beekeepers or from 
their nearest dealer for the remainder of 
the year. 

The large producer who is inclined to 
ridicule local marketing should remem- 
ber, when he is loading his honey on a 
car to ship to a dealer, that a large por 
tion of the very honey he is shipping 
will probably be sold locally by small 
beekeepers who have responded to the 
repeated appeals of Gleanings for their 
help in disposing of the nation’s honey 
supply. If all beekeepers who sell honey 
locally would keep their customers sup- 
plied after their crops have been sold by 
purchasing honey for this purpose as so 


many are now doing, it is doubtful if 
there would be any honey suitable for 
table use left in the country at this 
time. 


Selling honey locally is not without its 
disadvantages. Perhaps the most serious 
objection is that beekeepers too often 
fail to add enough to the wholesale price 
when selling at retail. However, it has 
been the means of opening new outlets 
for honey and the honey produced in 
this country has been sold in spite of the 
fact that since the war large quantities 
of honey have been imported and but 
little exported. 

The policy of Gleanings in advising 
beekeepers to push honey locally was 
adopted to meet a crisis in the beekeep 
ing industry, when it seemed to be the 
only way out. It may not be the final 
solution of the marketing problem, but 
it has moved the crops of honey during 
several most trying years. When a better 
way is in sight that will measure up to 
the exacting requirements of business 
like methods, Gleanings will certainly 
advocate the better plan. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF WINTERING 


To wait for that 
‘last flight’’ be- 
fore putting the 
bees away for win- 
ter is not good bee- 
keeping, even if 
one could foretell when that last flight 
will take place. The argument in favor 
of waiting for the last flight is that bees 


should have a last chanee to clean their 
intestines before they go into winter 
quarters. The argument is faulty in 


that it assumes that the length of the 
confinement is the one great factor which 
causes the bees to spot the hives in the 
cellar, whereas it is the least of many. 
If quality of stores, temperature, humid- 
ity, age of bees, and size of colony would 
receive as much attention from beekeep- 
ers as that ‘‘last flight,’’ the great per- 


centage of annual mortality of bees 
could be eliminated. 
From practical observations on 400 


colonies of bees at University Farm, and 
the Jager Apiaries, at St. Bonifacius, 
checked against each other for five years, 
the following is my conclusion: 

Bees in our latitude (St. Paul) should 
be put into the cellar not later than No- 
vember Ist, and should not be taken out 
till about April 15. The reason why IL say 
April 15, I will explain in another article 
next spring. 

Save Bee Energy and Stores in 
November. 

I said November 1 for putting the bees 
in because at that time our Indian sum 
mer is at an end (some years earlier) and 
cold weather begins in earnest. With the 


By Francis Jager 
How Restlessness and Dysentery Can be 
Avoided in Cellar Wintered Bees 


advance of cold 
weather bees begin 
to consume larg: 
amounts of honey, a 
costly sport, and 
have to keep this 
sport up from two to four weeks before 
they get that last flight and get rid of th« 
effects of gorging themselves. The bee 
keeper has to pay the bill for that honey 
spree, and all he gets in return is the sat 
isfaction to see a few hundred bees out of 
the 40,000 to 60,000, which the colony 
may contain, disport themselves in front 
of the hives some warm sunshiny day in 
November or December for a short time 
during the noon hours. This is the ‘‘last 
tlight.’’ 

Is this good beekeeping? Our 400 colo 
nies answer, ‘‘No.’’ In the Jager Api- 
aries, at St. Bonifacius, 200 colonies have 
been wintered for five years without dys 
entery. The time of confinement has 
been from 152 to 176 days. All colonies 
are in the cellar by November 1. Their 
last flight was in Octobér. Why then 
have they not had any dysentery? Be- 
cause (1) the cellar has a steady tem 
perature of 42 degrees F., (2) the colo- 


nies are strong, (3) they had young 
queens in August and September ana 
therefore late brood-rearing, (4) they 


had 35 pounds or more of stores, of which 
at least 10 pounds was properly prepared 
sugar syrup fed early (immediately after 
eessation of laying), and (5) be- 


egg 
a 


cause the humidity of the cellar is not 
great enough to cause condensation. The 
‘“last flight’’ is no factor at all. 








Carrying hives to bee cellar. Note the straps 
These have loops at the ends which are easily 





over the shoulders for removing strain on arms. 


slipped off the handles when the hive-carrier is 


set down, 


a7 .Y 
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There is no mad rush of bees from the 
hives the first day out of the cellar, nor 
is there any sensational cleansing flight. 
They could just as well stay in the cellar 
a few weeks longer as not. 


Small Consumption of Stores in Cellar. 

From September 1 to November 1 the 
consumption of stores averaged 18 to 25 
pounds for five years on the summer 
stands. From November 1 to say, April 
15, the cellar consumption of stores aver- 
uged 8% to 10% pounds per colony in 
five years. The beekeepers’ eighteenth 
amendment against honey consumption 
begins to be effective with our bees the 
day they are placed in the cellar. 

The entrances in late fall are closed to 
a minimum, but are opened the full 
length after the hives are placed in the 
cellar. The covers are left sealed as they 
were in the fall. Because strong colonies 
have no room in a ten-frame hive for an 
eight-frame cluster of bees and seven 
frames of honey, unless they are forced 
to cluster on the honey, each hive is pro- 
vided after the first feeding with a 
three-inch rim between the brood-cham- 
ber and the bottom-board to allow the 
bees to hang down below the honey. 

The bees are carried in on a two-man 
carrier cushioned with carpets against 
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disturbance. The hives are piled upon 
each other four high in four rows, facing 
two alleys. They slope forward slightly. 
Mouse traps and a recording thermome- 
ter are put in their proper places. The 
door to the cellar is left wide open for 
about a week, or until a storm comes. 
After that the bees are not again dis- 
turbed except by the weekly visit to 
change the thermometer charts on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Effects of Variable Cellar Temperature. 

At University Farm the cellar temper- 
atures vary from about 38 to 60 degrees 
due to proximity of steam pipes. The 
cellar also is bone dry—no humidity. 
Each rise of temperature is marked by 
renewed activities of bees, followed by 
roaring in February and March, much 
flying out, some dysentery, and weak 
colonies in spring. It is temperature and 
probably lack of proper humidity that 
causes this—not the lack of that last 
flight. 

When the Division of Bee Culture, at 
University Farm, gets that new bee cel- 
lar, I know how the bees will sleep there- 
in for five or six months without dysen- 
tery and without that ‘‘last flight.’’ 

University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
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ADVENTURES IN SELLING HONEY 


I have no sympa- 
thy with the bee- 
keeper who says 
there is no market 
for honey. If the 
remark is made by 
a ‘fhas been’’ beekeeper who says he 
quit producing honey because of lack of 
a market, I generally tell him the story 
of Old Si Tombleson. Si quit making 
butter because there was no market for 
butter. The butter Si’s wife churned 
was of such good quality that it could 
be smelled even against the wind, but 
that was not the reason he had no mar- 
ket, as people are used to rancid butter. 
The real trouble with the butter was 
that people objected to combing its hair. 
This makes no friends, but it stops the 
knocking, which is the objective. 

As to the man who has a crop of honey 
and claims there exists no market for it; 
I always want to see the honey. After 
seeing it, I generally can tell him that I 
think the public shows good judgment, 
that no one should be asked to buy such 
an article. With the man who has but 
a few colonies of bees and produces a 
good article the honey will, as a rule, 
sell itself. My observation has been that 
the honey for which there is no market 
is generally comb honey and that the 


By Leslie Burr 


Propaganda in Local Newspapers Need- 
ed More than Nation-Wide Advertising or so. 
of Honey 


section boxes have 
quite often been in 
the hives for a year 
Both comb 
and wood are black 
with age and streak- 
ed with propolis. And as to honey- 
dew; the beekeeper who will put sections 
of this on the market (and there are 
such), should have no market for the 
rest of his life. 

Experience in Building Up a Home 

Market. 

My father, who was a mechanie em- 
ployed at a coal mine, purchased two 
colonies of bees when I was about five 
years of age. Three years later he had a 
crop of eleven hundred sections. Up to 
that time a ‘‘honey for sale’’ sign in a 
large cottonwood tree at the gateway, 
with a section of comb honey and a jar 
of extracted honey in a glass case under 
the sign, disposed of the crop. Later 
we began to supply the leading stores in 
each of the mining and farming towns 
about is. 

I do not remember just when I became 
a honey salesman. That is, when I went 
out and invited the merchants of the 
nearby towns to handle our honey. But 
as I look back, I think I eould have been 
classified as a seasoned veteran at the 
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business when I was sixteen years old. 
At first we furnished the stores with 
counter or display cases and kept them 


stocked through the year. The results 
with these were satisfactory with one 
exception. This exception was at our 


own home town. The display case had 
been in this particular store for about 
six years when one day we found our 
ease full of sections of honeydew honey. 
The store had bought over a hundred 
pounds of the stuff, just because a 
stranger had come in and offered it 
cheap. In view of the fact that the 
honeydew was unfit to eat, and as it was 
generally known by the people of the 
town that it was our honey in that dis- 
play case, there was but one thing to do 

to demand the return of our case. We 
explained that we, too, had honeydew, 
but since it is not fit for table use, we 
were not selling it and also called atten 
tion to the fact that we had loaned the 
use of the display case for our own 
honey. That ended our conneetions as 
to honey, for all time with that particu 
lar store. 

As the years passed and our apiary 
grew, we supplied more merchants with 
honey. This was delivered in regular 
shipping cases. By the time I was about 
17 vears old I boasted that I never drove 
into a strange town where I tried to sell 
a store honey and failed. 

My procedure was to pick out the most 
progressive looking store in the town. I 
would then walk into the store and see 
if it was stocked with honey. If not, I 
would inform the proprietor that I had 
some honey to show him and would go 
out and bring back a ease. This I would 
open and remove a few sections, paying 
no attention to the proprietor of the 
store. Generally T got an audience, and 
was soon busy answering questions. It 
was not unusual to have a number of 
sections sold to customers of the store 
hefore | had sold the honey to the dealer. 

From years of experience I knew just 
about all the questions and objections 
eoneerning honey that any one might 
bring up and was ready for them. If 
the dealer said that honey is leaky, 
sticky stuff, I called his attention to the 
non-drip principle of the ease. If he 
said he had no eall for it, I guaranteed 
to take it back if he could not sell it, 
provided that I be permitted to desig 
nate where the cases of honey should be 
placed. 

All of this, of course, was on the first 
visit. There was, as a rule, no trouble in 
selling a merehant the next time. I also 
made it a rule to sell to only one store 
in a small town, and I made that one of 
the conditions of the sale. It was easier 
to do business with a grocer that way, 
and more satisfactory in the end. 
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Selling in City Markets. 

One thing about the small country 
town grocer, is that he is not, as a rule 
willing to pay a top price for the first 
grade of honey. The place for the first 
grade honey is a city. We began ship 
ping honey to Chicago about 1896. W: 
shipped to the commission merchants 
who in those days advertised in the be: 
journals, and along with a lot of other 
honey producers we often got unsatisfac 
tory results. I went to Chicago and 
spent some time on South Water street, 
observing the honey to be found there. 
Then IT went over to the old Haymarket 
Square district where there was a poultry 
commission merchant whom I knew. This 
ian had sold our poultry for a year or 
so and the results had been satisfactory. 

In the course of my conversation I 
asked him what he knew about honey, 
and his reply was, ‘*Not a_ blessed 
thing.’’ ‘‘Perhaps,’’ then I said, ‘‘you 
are just the man I am looking for, as I 
want a man who ean see no fault in the 
honey I am going to ship.’’ I told him 
that the grade of honey I would send 
merited the top price. The honey would 
be first grade sweet clover, the sections 
14, x1% plain. Plain sections were at 
that time a comparatively new thing in 
the Chicago market. I left him with the 
idea that I would ship him the finest 
and best honey to be found on the mar 
ket, and the result was that he sold it 
as such. Two cents above the highest 
market quotations was the return ‘e 
made for that first shipment. Not only 
that, but he continued to sell our comb 
honey at a price above the highest mar- 
ket quotations. 

Here I will add a little philosophy con 
cerning selling. As a rule, a high price 
is never received unless it is first de 
manded. However, if a man has but an 
ordinary grade of a product, I do not 
think it good business to demand more 
than it is.worth. A buyer doesn’t like 
to feel that he has been stung on a teal. 
And if he gets that idea, he will not, as 
a rule, order more of your product. But 
when vou have a really superior product, 
and sell it as such, that is a different 
matter. I reeall one grocer in a town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, who catered to 
a high elass of customers. This man 
wanted the very best article and never 
questioned the price. He wanted a bet- 
ter article than the other grocers carried 
and expected to pay accordingly. 

Selling Honey in Frames. 

When I lived in San Diego I had an 
apiary of nine colonies of bees on the 
house roof. The only cash expenditure 
they cost me was ten cents for nails. The 
first swarm I picked off a pepper tree 
on Sixth street. The hives I built from 
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lumber obtained from boxes in which the 
grocer delivered the groceries. The supers 
were fitted with frames about 4% inches 
deep. The frames I made, in the same 
manner that I made the hives, and from 
the same kind of lumber. It was to make 
those frames that the expenditure of the 
ten cents for nails was incurred. 


Now the person who may think I 
would have difficulty in disposing of 
honey in this shape is wrong. I got ex- 


actly the same price per pound as sec- 
tions were selling for. One of the large 
cafeterias bought my surplus—the first 
and only one I asked to take it. In Ha- 
waii I produced my surplus honey in 
standard frames, and had no difficulty 
disposing of it. In fact it sold itself at 
twenty-five cents a pound. However, I 
am not advising other people to make a 
practice of producing comb honey in 
large frames. 
Advertising Honey. 

A great deal has been said and written 
coneerning the advertising of honey. 
That the general public should know 
more concerning honey there is no ques- 
tion. But when any one says that the 
beekeepers of the country should put on 
an advertising campaign and advertise 
honey as Heinz, Beechnut, Postum and 
Del Monte have advertised their prod- 
ucts, they are, in my opinion, up in the 
sky with their plans. Heinz and Del 
Monte are packers selling a product un- 
der their own name. 

I have known some of the farmers who 
contracted to grow cucumbers for the 
pickle packers, and they certainly had a 
tale of woe to tell. According to their 
story, the packer sold his product at the 
lowest possible price to the consumer and 
made his profit at the expense of the 
farmers who grew the product. 

Then there was the big canned tuna 
advertising campaign. I was once at- 
torney for a tuna fishing fleet, in a con- 
troversy with one of the tuna packers 
and I know that the producers, that is, 
the fishermen, were having a hard time 
of it. The profit the tuna canners were 
making, if any, was certainly at the ex- 
pense of the fishermen. The tuna was 
being sold just as cheaply as possible in 
order to create a demand and meet com- 
petition. 

My opinion, based on observation of 
some of the things that are nationally 
advertised, by big packing companies, is 
that if some of the big companies should 
put a honey pack on the market, the re- 
sult might very well be that they would, 
as a matter of business, lower the present 
retail price of honey, while by their ad- 
vertising they might increase the amount 
gold, if that were possible. The price of 
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honey to the producer would more likely 
be reduced than advaneed. 

As to a nationwide advertising cam- 
paign of any farm or ranch product, 
honey included, it will take a super man 
to pass around the hat and collect the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars neces- 
sary for such advertising. If it should 
be done, would the results pay the con- 
tributors. Let us suppose that the mon- 
ey be raised, and the advertising result- 
ed in the creation of the anticipated de- 
mand for honey. The result might well 
be that some fellow, not a beekeeper, or 
some beekeeper without a conscience, 
would load up with Hawaiian honeydew, 
or cheap honey of poor quality from the 
West Indies, and cash in on the advertis- 
ing and kill the honey market in the 
bargain. 

Not Advertising but Propaganda 
Needed. 

My idea of the solution of the prob- 
lem of informing the general public con- 
cerning the merits of honey, is not 
through the expensive advertising col- 
umns of the magazines but by propa- 
ganda for which no space rate need be 
paid. Like charity, honey advertising 
should begin at home. Since many bee- 
keepers are unable to write such propa- 
ganda, they need help in this. But 
there is no reason why they should not 
be able to get some of their propaganda 
published, provided it has a news value 
and is well written. The principal thing 
the honey producer needs in order to 
have his honey propaganda published in 
the local press is the will to put it across. 
Beekeepers’ Problem Same as the Mar- 

ket Gardener. 

As I see it, the problem of the beekeep- 
er is no different from that of the mar- 
ket gardener, the egg producer, the poul 
try grower, or the beef producer. It is 
up to every man to develop his own 
market, and the man who ean sell the 
bulk of his product at home is the man 
who, as a rule, makes the highest profit. 

I am a believer in co-operation among 
beekeepers. I believe that every pound 
of honey should be sold and guaranteed 
under either the beekeeper’s or the pack- 
er’s name, and that when any paid ad- 
vertising is done, it should be of some 
particular brand of honey. There is no 
more reason why J. E. Crane in Vermont 
should advertise to create a demand in 
Chieago for the honey produced by Jay 


Smith of Indiana, than the California 
growers of Sunkist oranges should pro 
vide a market for Cuban fruit. To do 


so would be altruistic, and business and 
altruism do not mix, at least to such an 
extent. 

Willits, Calif. 
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WINTER CONSUMPTION OF 


By J. H. Merrill 


Apiarist Kansas State Agricultural College and Experl- 
ment Statlon 


Effect of Packing and WindProtections 
on Amount of Food Used by the Bee 


Recomm en d a- 
tions for the 
amount of stores to 
be left as a food 
supply over winter 
for a colony of bees 
vary considerably. Some authorities ree- 
ommend leaving 20 pounds while others 
estimate that 40 to 50 pounds should be 
left. These differences of opinion may be 
due to two reasons: first, the period dur- 
ing which bees consume what are known 
as winter stores is not definitely fixed. 
The writer or speaker who recommends 
20 pounds may be referring only to the 
coldest portion of the winter, while the 
one who recommends 40 to 50 pounds 
has in mind that period of the year 
which elapses between the time when the 
bees are placed in winter quarters until 
nectar becomes available the next sea- 
son. Secondly, estimates as to the 
amount of stores needed are often made 
by people who have no real knowledge 
of the actual amount of food which bees 
consume during the winter. 

An experiment was conducted at the 


*Contribution No. 330, from the Entomolog 


ical Laboratory, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. This paper embodies some of the re- 
sults cbhtained in the prosecution of project 
No. 126 of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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Fig. 1.—This represents a four-year average of results obtained with colony No. 2, 
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STORES * 


Kansas State Exper 
iment Station for 
four years to deter 
mine the best met! 
od of wintering bees 
in Kansas. In this 
experiment two sets of hives were used, 
one set being placed in the open, while 
the other was sheltered by a dense wind 
break. In each set there was one on 
story unpacked hive, one two-story un 
packed hive and a_ two-story packed 
hive. As each of these hives was 
resting on a platform scale, it was pos 
sible to take daily weights and to note 
the amount of change from day to day. 
These daily changes in weights have 
been averaged for each hive for the four 
years during which this experiment was 
conducted. These averaged results are 
diagrammatically represented on the fol 
lowing graphs. 

Figure 1 represents the results which 
were secured with colony No. 2, a one 
story unpacked hive placed in the open. 

The average daily changes in weights 
are indicated on this graph as are also 
the four-year average maximum and 
minimum temperatures which occurred 
during that period. The daily decrease 
in weights indicates the amount of 
honey consumed by each of these colo- 
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nies. Of course, a portion of this loss in 
weight was due to the decrease in the 
number of bees during the winter. How- 
ever, when taken over the entire period, 
the loss in weight due to this cause is 
really ineonsiderable. 

Stores Consumed by Colony in One Story 
Unpacked Hive Without Wind 
Protection. 

Figure 1 shows that from October 7 to 
October 18 the bees consumed three 
ounces of honey daily. As the bees were 
rearing brood during this period, the 
amount of honey used was greater than 
when there was no brood to feed. On 
October 18 this colony probably ceased 
rearing brood and began to consume 
two ounces of honey a day, which is 
about the normal amount for that sea- 
son of the year, and continued at this 
rate until November 1. At that time 
there evidently was another short pe- 
riod of brood-rearing, as the bees again 
consumed three ounces daily. On Novem- 
ber 9 they resumed eating two ounces 
daily, which continued until December 
13. From then to December 21, and from 
December 30 to January 6 there oc- 
curred what were probably two more 
periods of brood-rearing, and during this 
time the bees consumed three ounces 
daily. After, this they used only two 
ounces a day until February 9. From 
February 9 to February 16, and from 
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February 23 to March 3 they used three 
ounces daily. This was followed by an 
average of two ounces a day, which con- 
tinued until March 16, at which time 
brood-rearing began in real earnest, and 
from then until the second of April the 
decrease of honey stores averaged three 
ounees daily. 

During this entire period, when but 
very little brood was being reared, the 
average daily consumption was 2.58 
ounces. It has been found that a colony 
of bees in conditions similar to those 
found in Kansas should have about 20 
pounds of stores on April 1. This amount 
may not always be used, but its value 
consists in that its presence in the hive 
encourages a maximum rate of brood- 
rearing prior to the honey flow. In order 
to satisfy this condition it would then 
be necessary to leave 49 pounds of 
stores in a one-story unpacked hive the 
preceding fall. 

Effect of Windbreak on Consumption of 
Stores. 

Figure 2 is a diagrammatic record of 
the results obtained with colony No. 5, 
which was a one-story unpacked hive 
protected by a windbreak. 

A comparison of this figure with Fig. 
1 shows that the average daily consump- 
tion is less with this hive during the 
early part of the winter. From October 
18 to November 28 the average daily 
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Fig. 2.-—Represents a tour-year average of results obtained with colonoy No. 5, which was a one- 
story unpacked hive protected by a windbreak. The average daily loss during the period repre- 
sented was 2.26. ounces. 
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rate of consumption was one ounce, and 
from this date until March 12, excepting 
for three brief periods, the average rate 
was two ounces daily. With hive No. 

as will be Fig. 1, the average 
daily consumption of honey after brood 
rearing began, and lasting until the sec 
ond of April, was three ounces a day, 
while with hive No. 5 the average was 
four daily. hive No. 5 
greatly exceeded hive No. 2 in the num 
ber of which it possesses in the 
spring, it is indicated that the added 
honey which was used by it in the spring 
was for the purpose of feeding a larger 
amount of brood. Yet, during that por 
tion of the winter when the bees were 
consuming stores for the mere purpose 
of maintaining an existence, colony No. 


seen in 


ounces Since 


bees 


2 used about twice as much as did No. 5. 
The average daily consumption of 
stores throughout the winter in colony 


No. 5, which was the one-story hive pro- 
tected by a windbreak, was 2.26 ounces, 
hence it will be neeessary to leave in 
such a hive 45 pounds of honey in the 
fall in order that there may be 20 pounds 
remaining on the first day of April the 
following year. 

Effect of a Second Story Upon Consump- 

tion of Stores. 


Fig. 3 represents the results from hive 
No. 16 which was a two-story unpacked 
hive, unprotected by a windbreak. 

The daily rate of consumption between 
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October 7 and Mareh 13 fluctuated from 
one to three After the latter 
date, an increased amount of honey was 
used by the bees to feed the brood which 
appeared at that time. On February 7 the 
bees in this hive began to consume three 
ounces of honey daily, which was much 
earlier than the bees in either of the 
other one-story hives began to use such 
an amount. The reason for this was that 
hive No. 16 had on an average 109 less 
bees in the spring, while hive No. 2 ave: 
aged 7087 less bees in the spring, which 
indicated that hive No. 16 reared more 
brood than did hive No. 2; consequently 
it used more honey. The average daily 
consumption over the four-year period 
was 2.31 ounces, which would it 


ounces. 


make ji 
necessary to leave 44% pounds of stores 
the preceding fall in order that 20 
pounds of stores might remain on Aprii 1. 

Fig. 4 represents the results obtained 
with hive No. 6, which was a two-story 


unpacked hive protected by a _ wind 
break. 
From December 14 to March 14 the 


average daily consumption, with a few 
deviations, was three ounees daily; after 
this period the bees used an average of 
four ounces per day. The average rat 
of consumption was higher with this col 
ony than with any of the other three, 
amounting to 2.75 ounces daily between 
October 7 and April 1. In order that 
a eolony would have 20 pounds of 
Nov. 
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stores on April 1, it would be necessary 
to leave 51 pounds the preceding fall. 
llowever, this increased consumption of 
stores resulted in an advantage, because 
hive No. 16, which was similar to hive 
No. 6, except that the latter was pro- 
tected by a windbreak, averaged 109 
less bees in the spring, while this hive 
iveraged 7859 more bees. 
Consumption of Stores in Packed 
Colonies. 

The two colonies which were packed, 
No. 7 and No. 4, could not be represent 
ed by graphs, since the packing material 
absorbed moisture from the surrounding 
atmosphere to such an extent that the 
daily changes in weight would not repre 
sent the amount of honey consumed. 
Ilowever, it was possible to ascertain the 
average daily consumption for each of 
these two hives. It was higher than with 
any of the unpacked colonies, being 3.03 
ounces daily for the colonies protected 
by a windbreak, and 2.77 ounces for that 
colony which was in the open. This would 
make it necessary to leave 54 and 51% 
pounds respectively in each of these two 
colonies in order that they would have 


20 pounds remaining by April 1. The 
fact is again demonstrated that those 
colonies which rear the most brood in 


the spring consume the largest amount 
of honey, other things being equal, be 
cause the protected packed colony aver- 
aged 22,838 more bees, and the packed 
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unprotected averaged 11,053 more bees. 

These facts indicate that the rate of 
consumption of stores during that por- 
tion of the winter period represented in 
the graphs is a little over two ounces per 


day. This amount increases during pe- 
riods of brood-rearing and is directly 
proportionate to the amount of brood 


which is reared. 

In order that a colony of bees in con- 
ditions similar to those found in Kansas 
should have 20 pounds of stores remain- 
ing on April 1, it will be necessary to 
leave 40 to 50 pounds the preceding fall. 
An idea may be gathered as to what is 
meant by Kansas conditions by studying 
the maximum and minimum temperatures 
which are recorded on the graph. 

If it is for the best interests of a eol- 
ony of bees to provide it with 40 to 50 
pounds of stores in the fall, then it will 
be seen that the one-story hive is not 
large enough. To be sure, it will live 
througn the winter and develop into a 
strong colony later, but it ought to do 
even better if it could be provided with 
sufficient stores and sufficient room for 
clustering, which may be later used for 
brood-rearing. In order to meet these 
requirements it will be necessary to use 
a one-story Langstroth hive with a shal- 
low super which will serve as a food 
chamber, or a two-story Langstroth hive, 
or else a hive with deeper frames. 

Manhattan, Kans. 
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SOME PACIFIC COAST BEEKEEPERS 


In approaching 
the subject of bee- 
keeping as exempli- 
fied by A. J. Peter- 
son, one is remind- 
ed of the urchin 
who was requested to give directions for 
reaching the dressmaker’s house. 

‘““D’ye see that white house yonder?’’ 
asked the boy. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the lady. 

‘‘That ain’t it. D’ye see the big yel- 
low house further on?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ again answered the lady. 

‘‘That ain’t it,’’ declared the 
pointing at still another house. 

‘<D’ye see that two-story house on the 
corner?’’ 

**Yes,’’ hopefully. 

‘‘That ain’t it.’’ The boy’s tone was 
filled with the pride of superior knowl- 


boy, 


edge. ‘*D’ye see that vacant lot and the 
brown house on the other side?’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ thank you.’’ 
to walk away. 

‘*Hold on that ain’t it. 
red house next to it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the patient response. 

‘‘Well, that’s it,’’ and the small boy 
resumed his play. 

If one asked, ‘‘Is Mr. Peterson a well- 
known beekeeper?’’ one would be obliged 
to reply: 

‘‘He is not; probably not outside of 
his own county—Glenn County—and his 
own section of the county at that.’’ 

Or, one might ask, ‘‘Did Mr. Peterson 
come from a long line of beekeeping an- 
cestors?’’ 

‘«He did not; no other member of his 
family, so far as he knows, ever ‘fooled 
with — 


The lady started 


D’ye see the 


bees’. 

Or, ‘‘Can he keep bees better than any 
other beekeeper?’’ 

‘‘He eannot. He lays no claim to 
superior skill in any branch of the enter- 
prise.’’ 

**Perhaps he 
apiary?’’ 

‘‘He does not and has no ambitions in 
that direection.’’ 

‘Then how in the mischief 
make any money out of his bees? 

At last the questioner has passed the 
white house, the big yellow house, the 
two-story house, the vacant lot, the 
brown house, and reached the real source 
of information, the door of the red house. 

‘*Mr. Peterson does make money out 
of his bees.’’ 

He went into bees with the sole object 
of making money out of them. He has 
achieved that object. He has been mak- 
ing money out of bees ever since he went 
into beekeeping in 1906. He had no pre- 


eares for a very large 


does he 


” 


By Dora Stuart 
Will Future Beekeeping be by Large 
Corporations or by Many Small Bee- 
keepers ? 


vious training fo: 
the work, and n 
boyhood knowledg: 
of how ‘‘grand 
father did it,’’ to 
outgrow, for th 
climate of his native country in the spot 
where he was born, was too cold to pro 
duce honey commercially, consequently 
his experience was limited to the eating 
of honey shipped in from other countries. 

How Mr. Peterson makes money as 
a California beekeeper, is the story which 
he tells in one short sentence, ‘‘ You 
take care of the bees, you make money.’’ 

Born in Engleholm, southern Sweden, 
just across the channel from the original 
land of little landers, the ‘‘ Co-operative 
Commonwealth’’ of Denmark, he brought 
to this country no inflated ideas of big 
business, nor did he acquire them after 
thirty odd years of observation of the 
‘*go-get-it’’ system that bobs up serene 
ly even in such pastoral occupations as 
beekeeping, particularly in California, 
whose native sons are largely descended 
from those world-renowned ‘‘Go-Get 
ters’’ the ‘‘Forty-niners,’’ and their fol- 
lowers. 

Diversified Production. 

On the contrary, Mr. Peterson is a pro 
ducer. The products of his little patch 
of land—only five acres—are varied and 


include English walnuts, prunes, figs, 
almonds, eggs, turkeys, chickens, m.tk, 


butter and sometimes a hog or two, fat 
tened on the leftovers. Each product 
has its place in the yearly schedule and 
the rotation of the work enables Mr. 
Peterson to accomplish the bulk of it 
himself with the assistance of his wife. 
Each product pays its quota into the 
family exchequer, and when one crop is 
a little shy, it is offset by a correspond 
ingly larger harvest from one of the 
others. 

An important feature is quality 
throughout. The nut meats are full and 
sound; the prunes large and sweet; the 
figs of unusual varieties and flavor; the 
hens prolific layers of uniform eggs, and 
good for roasting as well; the turkeys 
always ready to play their time-honored 
role on Thanksgiving Day. 

With such high standards of excel 
lence in all of these products and com- 
manding the highest market price for 
each, it was only natural that the same 
general idea prevailed when bees were 
introduced to take up the slack in nec- 
tar that was going to waste, and in Mr. 
Peterson’s working day that sometimes 
allowed a few hours of daylight. 

There was nothing particularly orig- 
inal in the way the idea of keeping bees 
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ame to Mr. Peterson. More beekeepers 
ave started by catching a stray swarm 
than through any other one incident. 
Neither did the effort to secure choice 
italian stock free from disease, nor the 
dismal failure of the stock purchased to 
‘ome up even to the expectations of an 
amateur, originate with Mr. Peterson. 
Others, he learned, had been victimized 
in the same manner. 
Cutting the Cost of Production. 

But the thought and care lavished on 
the new livestock did result in the de- 
velopment of original methods for secur- 
ng the largest returns for the smallest 
investment of time and money. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Peterson ever heard of 
‘foverhead’’ as applied by expert ac- 
countants in estimating production costs, 
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and depreciation on a machine. Also it 
insures better care for the bees and per- 
manent conveniences for doing the work. 
While Mr. Peterson lives near enough to 
the Sacramento River to get the benefit 
of the bee pasture along its banks, the 
trestle on which the hives are placed was 
not a precautionary measure against 
high water. For between his home and 
the river is the protecting levee that 
holds the ditch waters of Glenn County’s 
irrigating system. 
A One Man Apiary and Honey House. 
No, the trestle was built to conform to 
Mr. Peterson’s idea of comfort and con- 
venience for both man and beast. Thus 
elevated the bees fly high and do not in- 
terfere with cultivating, fruit-picking, or 
Mrs. Peterson’s clothes line. And when 
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A. J. Peterson's bee shed. 
of the day 








The hives face east and west, thus being shaded during the middle 
An additional shade is provided on the west side to protect the hives on that side 


during the afternoon. 


vet he instinctively avoided expenditures 
that did not pay immediate dividends. 

For example, requests to rent bees to 
orchardists during the season of bloom 
are always refused. Moving bees means 
an outlay for a truck that would be idle 
the rest of the year, or the renting of a 
truck that would cost more in time, 
money and the disturbance of his bees, 
than the rent check. In either ease, the 
‘foverhead’’ either in interest on in- 
vested capital or in rental, would eat up 
the profits of the transaction. So if one 
wishes fruit trees pollenized by Mr. Pe- 
terson’s bees, one must plant an orchard 
within the radius of their flight. 

The same rule applies to the location 
of his apiary and to his equipment. Bees 
kept at home save time going to and 
from an out-apiary, as well as gasoline 


it comes to harvesting the honey, Mr. 
Peterson finds it easier to lift the honey 
‘“down’’ and the empty combs ‘‘up,’’ 
just as it is easier for the bees to fly to 
a valley location with their load of nee- 
tar, and up again with stomachs empty 
for another load. 

The shed roof serves the double pur- 
pose of sheltering the bees against 
storms in winter and heat in summer, 
with additional shade on the west side 
as a protection against the fierce heat of 
the afternoon sun. The hives are placed 
in a double row facing outward and 
leaving a broad isle between in which to 
operate the wheelbarrow when taking off 
honey, and Mr. Peterson will testify that 
this sort of vehicle rolls better on boards 
than on soft ground. The roof is a com- 
fort to the beekeeper as well as to the 
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bees, and enables him to work even in 
the hottest hours of California’s longest 
hottest days without fear of sunstroke, 
and also to do emergency work during a 
shower. 

It only takes a minute to trundle the 
wheelbarrow from the steps of the apiary 
shed to the rear entrance of the honey 
house which is next to and a part of the 


garage, having a cement floor, while 
the honey room is provided with bee- 


tight doors and windows. 

The honey-room is 12 x 14 and contains 
everything necessary for removing honey 
from including a heating stove. 
The latter is especially useful when the 
extracting has been delayed until cool 
weather and when the honey flows like 
the proverbial molasses in winter. Two 
settling tanks, one for dark and one for 


combs, 
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ary when the additional expense of mov 
ing bees to and from their pasture an 
the upkeep and fuel for a machine for 
traveling to and from out-of-the-way 
bee locations, to say nothing of the wast« 
in time, are considered. Of course it 
must be remembered that Mr. Peterson 
is ideally situated for a productive hom: 
apiary. For he not only has the spring 
building-up bloom from his own orchard, 
but later, the pasture provided by star 
thistle bloom that for miles covers th: 
levee like a yellow mantle. 

Advantages of a One Man Outfit. 

Those who keep bees on a larger scale 
must necessarily seek larger pasture 
areas in more remote districts and there 
fore must figure on a larger expense ac 
count to cover the extra ‘‘overhead’’ 
when totalling the year’s net returns. 











*< 





Garage and honey house combined The honey 
single apiary, for Mr. Peterson combines beeke: 
and 


lighter grade honey, care for the harvest 
until it is ready to be canned for market. 

The uneapping box is worthy of note. 
It is of the usual dimensions for holding 


frames, with a trough-shaped bottom of 
galvanized iron. But in place of the 
usual wire sereen mesh to hold the cap 
pings, Mr. Peterson finished his home- 
made box by fitting into it wood and 
wire queen-exeluders on which to drain 


the cappings. It is effeetive and stronger 
than the wire mesh. 

From his perfectly-eared-for colonies 
headed with young Italian queens, Mr. 
Peterson realizes an average yearly in- 
come of Outside of his own labor 
and the containers, this in 
come is net and compares favorably with 
the net returns from many a larger api- 


accustomed 


S500, 


necessary 


built 
the 


of 
fruit 


to take 


production 


house w 
with 


the needs 
nuts 


as 


of a 


poultry 


care 


of 


ping 


milk 


If such expenses were generally recog 
nized and taken into account there would 
be a larger number of small, well-kept 
apiaries, and fewer large apiaries, either 
neglected because the owner fails in his 
attempt to do all the work himself, or 
non-profitable because he reduces his in 
come to a narrow margin by employing 
expensive help. 

Taking Mr. Peterson’s apiary from 
every point of view, it is an answer to 
the idea, and among numerous beekeep 
ers the positive belief, that in the near 
future all honey will be produced by 
large beekeeping companies or corpora 
tions, with the most modern apiary 
equipment manufactured, and that the 
one-man-home-apiary will disappear as 
have the ox-cart and tallow candle, 
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Those who lean to that belief fail to 
tuke into account the special traits that 
nake for suecess in beekeeping—pa- 
tience that passeth understanding; keen 
observation that notes and meets every 
change in weather conditions and each 
slightest variation in the behavior of the 
hees; a love of nature that finds com- 
panionship in it; and mechanical skill 
that ean cope with any difficulty from 
wiring a frame to overhauling a Ford. 

Such combinations of talent are rarely 
to be purchased with wages. Rather, 
they are far more likely to be found 
individuals who earve out their 
ewn lives in their own self-reliant way. 
That necessarily leaves the beginner and 


among 
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the less efficient to do the work of cor- 
poration beekeepers, with a continual 
succession of new recruits to take the 
places of those who have developed the 
initiative and talent to strike out for 
themselves, and of those who decide that 
‘‘no wages can pay for the pains in- 
flicted by stings.’’ 

So, long live the Mr. Petersons’ of 
Apiculture! May they multiply and re- 
plenish the honey pots of America with 
well-cured, carefully-graded and cleanly- 
handled honey, from healthy, thriving 
bees, conveniently located in the back- 
yards of the lands of little landers. 

Chieo, Calif. 
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LESSONS FROM POOR SEASONS 


One of the dis- 


couraging things 


By J. E. Crane 


Poor Seasons that can be Eliminated by 


and chagrin, that 
my strong colonies 


ibout keeping bees had run short of 
is the change in Better Management. Factors Influenc- honey and  dwin- 
seasons. One year ing Nectar Secretion dled until they 
may be good, very were very weak 
wood, indeed, and our hearts beat high, and had little brood left. I hardly need 
nd our enthusiasm knows no bounds. to add that I had a poor season. 


We prepare 
aps buy a 


hives and supers, and per 
truck with which to handle 
our prospective business, but when the 
next season arrives, it brings little honey 
ith it, and we are fortunate if we can 
pay expenses, to say nothing of profit. 

Why this differences in seasons? I be- 
van the study of this question some fifty 
vears ago, and while I have not learned 
ill, I have learned some things that have 
made the business more interesting and 
profitable. May I enumerate 
these: 

To those who live in a clover region 
and depend on these interesting and 
valuable plants for their principal source 
of honey, an open winter with much 
freezing and thawing that kills all or 
nearly all of the clover, makes it safe 
to predict a poor season. Even a novice 
could prophesy quite safely under such 
conditions. 

Poor Seasons Sometimes Fault of Bee- 
keeper. 

But we have seasons when the clover 
winters well, yet we fail to get a good 
crop of honey. I remember one such 
season many years ago. I was then liv- 
ing on a small farm. Bees as well as 
clover had wintered fairly well. I found 
some weak colonies which I fed, but I 
thought the strong ones would gather 
enough to live on so I left them to them- 
selves. While I was busy with my farm, 
I let the bees go except to feed the 
weaker ones a little honey or sugar 
syrup. When it was nearly time to put 
on supers I found, much to my surprise 


some oOo 


At least three times in the past fifty 
years, I have had bees winter very badly 
owing to poor winter stores and lost many 
colonies. What was worse, those that sur 
vived were very weak. Under such con- 
ditions the seasons are apt to be poor or 
not up to what they should have been 
or would have been, had our colonies 
been strong. 

We may be able to change such sea 
sons to some extent by building up our 
What was worse, those that sur 
times said to myself that I must do what 
1 can to make the season a good one, and 
really the beekeeper can do much more 
in making the season a good or poor one 
than we are apt to think. 

Effect of Weather Conditions on Nectar 
Secretion. 

Yet there are many times when we 
have strong colonies and an abundance 
of flowers and vet little neetar. What is 


colonies. 


the trouble? We may say that ‘‘atmo- 
spherie conditions’’ are not favorable. 
But what are those conditions? I wish 


we knew more about it. 

Dr. Phillips tells us that cool nights 
are very favorable to a good flow of nee- 
tar. We surely have had enough cool 
nights the past season if that was all 
that was necessary, but had little honey. 

Of course, we all know that excessive 
drouth which dries up the clover is un- 
favorable. Excessive rain may prove no 
better, vet one of the rainiest seasons I 
rémember, with few thunderstorms, was 
a very good one. Excessive rain seems 
more injurious to the flow of nectar on 
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light soils than on clay, while lack of 
moisture is felt more quickly on heavy 
soils. If a season is very dry we may ex- 
pect a better crop on light soils, and if 
very wet, on heavy clay. 

It is a common observation that bees 
work better when the wind is from the 
south than when it is from the north. 
Our south winds, as a rule, are damper 
than our north winds which may account 
for it. If the flowers are yielding well 
for several days with a south wind and 
it changes to north, we notice at once a 
decreased flight of bees, and of course 
less nectar being gathered. 

Keeping Records of Scale Colony and 
Weather Conditions. 

If one would study this matter ecare- 
fully it is very desirable to place a 
strong colony on scales in early spring, 
in a sheltered place, with plenty of drawn 
combs, and then keep a careful record 
of the changing weight of the hive to- 
gether with the weather conditions such 
as temperature (use a dry and wet bulb 
thermometer), direction of wind, clear 
or cloudy, fair or rainy, or thunder 
showers. If one does this for a few 
vears and does not find it interesting, his 
experience will be quite different from 
mine. One of the things that interested 
me most was the sudden changes in the 
flow of nectar from one day to another. 
At first I could see no eause for it, but 
later came to associate these changes 
with electrical or thunder storms.  In- 
deed, I cannot now remember one such 
sudden change, when the weather was 
such that the bees could fly, that it did 
not closely follow an eleetrie storm. The 
storm may have been nearby, or ten, 
twenty, or even thirty miles away. 

Perhaps T should make one exeeption 
to this statement. It was the first time 
I had noticed a sudden drop in the flow 
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of nectar. Although more than forty 
years ago I remember it very distinctly. 
Bees had been doing well, and my hive 
on seales had been gaining daily in 
amount of nectar gathered until one day 
it tipped the seales at fifteen pounds. 
The day was a delightful summer day. 
The wind was from the south, the sky 
was hazy and the outline of the moun- 
tains indistinct. The following night 
there was a change. The wind next morn 
ing was from the north, and the sky clear. 
The outlines of the mountains were clear 
and distinct. The temperature was a 
little lower than on the previous day, 
yet warm enough so that the bees could 
fly just as well as on the day befor 
You can imagine my surprise when | 
looked at the seales that night and foun 
a gain of only three pounds. Fiftee 
pounds one day and three the next. 
Now, I do not know that there was : 


thunder shower during the night that 
separated these two days, but there is 


to believe that there was, 
as the light flow of nectar was very muc! 
like that which usually follows a thun 


every reason 


der storm. The storm, may have been 
many miles away. These changes art 
much more noticeable some vears than 
others. Some seasons it seems to mak 
but little difference whether the wind is 
from the north or south, and even 4 
heavy electrie storm will do much less 


harm or cut down the flow of nectar less 
than in other vears. Eleetrie storms have 
been frequent the past season which may 
have had something to do with our short 
crop. I have not had a hive on 
this year. 

I have made some of these statements 
before but believe they will bear repe 
tition. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


seales 
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HONEY IN AUTOMOBILE RADIATORS 


One of the most By J. A. Green — = 30,000 
important matters ; : pounds to the ear 
for consideration Mixture Should be Prepared Ready for joa to supply the 
now by beekeepers Use and Sold Through Trade Channels demand. Five hun 


is that of the use of 

honey in automo- 

bile radiators. Few, I think, have an ade- 
quate idea of the immensity of the mar- 
ket for honey that would be opened up by 
the general use of honey for this purpose. 
The automobiles that use an anti-freez- 
ing solution in the winter may doubtless 
be numbered by the millions. If only one 
million cars should use honey, instead of 
the aleohel which is now generally used 
and each ear should use only fifteen 
pounds of honey a year, it would require 
five hundred carloads of honey at the 


dred carloads of 

honey would be 

quite a sizable addition to the market 
for honey and it is worth working for. 
It is generally conceded that the alco 
hol mixture now commonly in use is not 
very satisfactory. It boils too easily 
(considerably below the boiling point of 
plain water) and boiling rapidly dissi 
pates the alcohol. Even without boiling, 
the mixture is constantly growing weaker 
in aleohol and it requires frequent test 
ing and the addition of more alcohol to 
keep it at a point where it is safe against 
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freezing. The honey mixture has the im- 
portant point of superiority, that it be- 
comes more effective and safer against 
freezing by use. 

Honey has been used for this purpose 
for several years and its suitability has 
been thoroughly demonstrated, yet its 
ise has not, in many cases, gone far be- 
ond the cirele of a few beekeepers. It is 
time we counselled with each other as to 
iow we may best bring it into use by 
the general public. We must adopt bet- 
ter business methods. 

[ have found in my own experience 
that it does little good to tell the auto- 
mobilist that honey mixed with water 
makes a good anti-freezing compound. 
Ife is mildly interested, but waits for 
someone else to try it first, and in the 
meantime uses what his druggist or his 
garageman tells him is the proper thing. 
Probably the fact that I have honey to 
sell and am therefore an interested party 
has an influence on his decision, just as 


vears ago the fact that I was a bee- 
keeper made it difficult for me to con- 
vinee the farmer that sweet clover had 
any value for him. 


Mixture Should be Sold Through Regular 
Trade. 

| think that if we are ever to have any 
great success in introducing honey for 
this purpose, we must do the mixing our- 
selves and put up the solution, ready for 
use, in regular sized packages, and mar- 
ket it through the regular channels of 
trade. That we must enlist the 
vices of the garage men and the supply 
dealers. We must show them that there 
is a profit for them in handling it and 
pushing its To this, a price 
must be adopted and maintained that is 
high enough to allow a fair profit above 
the value of the honey to the beekeeper 
or manufacturer who frepares_ it, 
well as to the dealer or garage man who 
sells it. If the methods are allowed to 
prevail by which the _ price-eutter so 
often ruins the loeal honey market, its 
introduction will be slow and difficult. 


is, ser- 


sale. do 


as 


We should adopt, if possible, a uni 
form trade name for the solution. If we 
this, all mention of it will have a 
cumulative advertising value and it is a 
psychological fact that many people will 
more readily buy and pay for an article 
with a name of its own than an unnamed 
mixture. Is anything better for this 
than ‘*‘Hydromel Anti-Freeze Com 
pound’’? To be sure, the dictionaries 
define hydromel as a mixture of honey 
and water used as a beverage, but as 
this beverage appears to have gone out 
of fashion, perhaps we could adopt the 
name for our uses. Someone may think 
of a better one. 


do 
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Plain Directions for Using Should be 
Supplied. 

Will not some of our label printers get 
up a suitable label to go on a five-gallon 
can or other package, giving directions 
for use? There are some points that 
are rather important. One is that the 
radiator must not leak and that all gas- 
kets and hose connections must be espe- 
cially tight, as the mixture will leak 
through joints that are water tight. This 
leakage is always unpleasant and may 
cause serious trouble. 

The radiator will occasionally need re- 
filling. There will be some loss by evapo- 
ration of the water, but most of the loss 
of liquid from a radiator is due to the 
fact that when the car stops, or slows 
up, the liquid tends to keep on going, 
so that it piles up over the overflow pipe 
and runs out through it. 

The losses from these causes must be 
made up in different ways. That from 
evaporation should be made up by add- 
ing water, but that from leakage or over- 
flow should be replaced by adding solu- 
tion of the proper density. To illustrate, 
I know of one man whose radiator leak- 
ed slowly. He made up this loss by add- 
ing water. In a short time the solution 
in his radiator became so thin that it 
would have readily frozen if the tem- 
perature had gone anywhere near zero. 
Another man, a truck driver using his 
truck constantly, always refilled his 
radiator with full strength solution. The 
liquid in his radiator became so thick 
that it did not cireulate properly. It 
burned on the cylinder walls, and the 
pistons stuck when the engine became 
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overheated so that he had to get a new 
engine block at considerable expense. 
He should have added water, while the 


first man should have added the regular 
solution. There must be some way of 
knowing what the density of the solu- 
tion is. 

There has been a lack of definiteness 
in most of what has been written on the 
subject. Most writers have recommend- 
ed ‘‘half honey and half water’’ or ‘‘a 
fifty per cent solution’’ without stating 
whether the proportions were by weight 
or volume. I ean remember only one 
writer who gave this information. There 
is a great difference in the specifie grav- 
ity of the solutions mixed by the two 
methods. 

How to Test Strength of the Mixture. 

A mixture of equal parts by weight of 
water and good thick honey, at ordinary 
temperatures, will test, by hydrometer, 
about 1175 degrees. Equal parts by vol- 
ume will test about 1250 degrees. Prof. 
R. H. Kelty, who appears to have made 
the most careful experiments, recom- 
mends equal parts by volume, soe that we 
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may consider 1250 degrees the standard 
for temperatures down to zero. This is 
readily measured by the ordinary bat- 
ery hydrometer or battery tester which 
every owner of a starting and lighting 
battery should have. If your solution 
shows less than this on the seale, add 
honey. If above, add water. The varia 
tions in density will not be as great or as 
important as with aleohol, but they must 
be reckoned with. 

The car owner should be warned that 
if the temperature has dropped to the 
point where the solution has become 
partly congealed, the engine should be 
run slowly, with the radiator covered 
with a blanket, until it is thawed out 
and circulation established. For a tem- 
perature of 15 below zero, a mixture 
of three parts honey to two parts water, 
by volume, is recommended. 

If in the preparation of radiator solu 
tion, honey is used which by any possi 
bility may be infeeted with foul brood, 
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By A. H. Bowen 


Some Types of Apiaries to be Found in 
the Cotswold Region 


Gloucestershire is, 
fl i h le, fn counts 


in which beekeeping 


en be condueted 
very suecessfully. 
The vale area a 
wide and varied one-—produces a_ nice 
grade of honey varying in shade from 


dark to light amber. This is gathered 
mainly from fruit-tree blossoms, meadow 
clover and field beans, with limes and 
blackberry to terminate the season, 
which commences with May and ends in 
August. 

Quite distinet in 
wold honey, produced along a wide ridge 
of highland bordering the eastern side 
of our country. In the main, the soil is 
a chalk brash upon rock, and to this is 
ascribed the refined nature of the honey 
which is deliciously full of flavor, of a 
pale to bright lemon tint and dense in 
consisteney. 

So much for the loeality in whieh it 
is not surprising to find many well-kept 
modern apilaries, besides those composed 


character is Cots- 


of old-style bee-skeps, noticed more usu 
ally along the quiet byways of remote 
hamlets. The former vary in size up to 
the apiaries of 50 to 100 colonies owned 
by the several bee-farmers who operate 
their colonies in out-apiaries on the 
Cotswolds. 

A neatly arranged apiary is that owned 
by Colonel FE. G. Beale-Browne of With 
ington. The hives are situated on a 
sunny bank facing south with adequate 
protection against boisterous winds. Most 
of the hives are of Burtt’s make and 
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it should be disinfected by thoroug! 
boiling before being used. It would alse 
be safer to add some repellent, such as 
a small quantity of crude carbolie acid 

I have seen bees sucking up the hone: 
solution from a leaking radiator, whic! 
suggests that an automobile containing 
infected honey might be a most efficient 
distributor of foul brood. The statement 
has been made that the boiling in the 
radiator while in use would be sufficient 
to make such honey safe, but an auto 
mobile might be used for months under 
ordinary conditions without the solutior 
becoming heated to the boiling point. 

Now, friends, let us get together and 
see if we cannot by united effort in 
crease the use of honey for this purposs 
and seeure for ourselves the benefit of 
this great market that lies ready for u 
if we will but take advantage of our 
opportunities. 

Grand Junetion, Colo. 
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ENGLAND 





eontain 12 frames 
in the brood-cham 
bers. These, as well 
as the fittings, are 
all inter 

feature not al 
wavs found in English apiaries. 

Colonel Browne keeps Italian hyb.id 
bees and produces extracted honey, find 
ing it easier by this means to control 
swarming. 

At least three supers to each colony 
are available. The full 


changeable 


when 


combs 








Residence and apiary of Col. E. G. Beale 


Browne. 


ready are . xtracted and returned at once 
to the bees, which is found to give an 
impetus to honey storage so that the old 
colony works with the energy of a newly 
hived swarm. Colonel Browne believes 1. 
keeping only young queens and thorough 
ly ‘*‘spring-cleaning’’ the entire apiary 
each season. This eare often results in 


higher averages during the poor seasons 
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when less particular owners record a to 
tal failure of the harvest. 

The woods around are 
herb, which provides a good August flow 
nearly long enough for each colony to 
provide sufficient for winter. 

As a contrast, the Quenington apiary 
of Miss E. D. Jakeman is run entirely 
for comb honey. The product in dainty 
one-pound sections, their comb face pro- 
tected by glass with lace paper, all goes 
to one of the big London stores, 

Some 25 to 30 eolonies are kept. A 
eareful selection of the suited 
for comb-building has been made in or 
der to propagate only those known to 
(lo good work in and to finish 
the cells with a neat white or tinted cap 


full of willow 


bees best 


sections 


ping. For this work Miss Jakeman as 
serts that no bees can exeel the once 
common Black variety which unhappily 


is by no means numerous. 








Miss 
The 
been removed, 


A corner of 


Jakeman’s apiary in the 
sainfoin district , 


hives—after supers have 


An ample number of racks, each con 
fitted with fresh 
foundation, are prepared well before the 
honey flow. Bait combs saved from the 
previous year are used in all first su 


taining 21 sections 


pers. As each colony becomes strong, it 
is given a super of sections. 


During the swarming which 
commences about May 15, each colony is 
examined regularly for queen-cells. Miss 
Jaukeman believes in building up strong 
colonies and keeping them strong. Con 
sequently any swarms which issue are re 
turned. The parent colony is removed 
elsewhere, and the supers switched back 
to the old position. About every other 
year the harvest is good, and then up to 
63 sections per colony is not an unusual 
average. The best grade realize $5 to $6 
per dozen net, according to the market. 
Lovers of English honey consider nothing 
can compare with Cotswold sainfoin sec 
tions, and as no honey ever comes from 
abroad in this form, the demand fre 
quently exceeds the supply. 


season 
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P. C. Tweedie of Charlton Kings uses 


the large hive 
which the interior is loose and provides 
an air space all around. A 


as designed by Burgess, in 


five-inch eav 














P. C. Tweedie’s apiary during honey flow. 


ity below the brood chamber gives a ful! 
entrance and the main 
taining an equable temperature in the 
hive. 

During the summer months the apiary 
is increased by dozen 
colonies, after which the surplus lots are 
combined to form strong double-story 
colonies for wintering. Mr. Tweedie be 
lieves no food the 
own ripe honey, so ample supplies 


assists bees in 


swiurms to some 


° , 
; , mos a 
is so good as bee: 


are 











wood 
foreground is a 


view of old-fashioned octagon 
hive. The wasp trap in 


necessity in July 


Close 
straw 


always ieft for them to winter upon. The 
fruit orchards in the neighborhood of the 
hives contribute early honey and pollen 
so that his colonies are invariably strong 
in the spring. 
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The quaint hive of octagon shape, seen 
in the illustration, is typical of the style in 
vogue some three score years ago. The oc- 
tagon hive contains a flourishing colony 
which had built several combs of honey 








Apiary of C. Castle of Wyck-Rissington. 


in the super above. Glass sides covered 
by hinged doors enable one to peep in 
without disturbing the workers. 

An apiary where all the hives and fit 
tings are ingeniously homemade is that 
run by Mr. Castle of Wyck-Rissington 
a delightful old-world village lying in 
the Windrush valley. Mr. Castle comes 
from a beekeeping family, his father be 
ing a skeppist of ripe experience. His 
first acquaintance with modern hives be 
gan at a flower show near by, where an 
expert was engaged in transferring combs 
from a skep to standard frames. From 
grocers’ boxes he made one hive after an- 
other, and in due time most of the skeps 
were moved to more serviceable quarters. 








Apiaries of A. H. Bowen in the center of a fine 
white-clover region. Well-sheltered apiary sites 
are essential on the Cotswolds 


Mr. Castle possesses one or two colonies 
of real British black bees, which, though 
slightly vicious at times, are admirable 
workers in all sorts of weather. In spite 
of primitive appliances, excellent results 
are obtained and as the bees pay, so is 
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more up-to-date equipment added by de- 
grees. Mr. Castle, like a true beeman, 
counts the time spent among his bees the 
happiest period of the day. 

Not often does one come across a real 
old-fashioned ‘‘beemistress.’’ The sub 
ject of our sketch, ‘*snapped’’ while pro- 
ceeding to take a swarm, has a large 
stock of ‘‘bee-lore,’’ and of the quaint 
superstitions which in course of time 
have woven themselves around the old 
bee-skep. The beemistress believes in 
doing things in their time-honored way, 
and the half dozen skeps under the ivied 
wall come in for a good deal of atten 
tion. In the spring the ‘‘young lots’’ 
are fed with a beer and sugar syrup given 











Cotswold village bee-mistress 


in willow troughs at the entrance. The 
swarming season needs much watchful 
care lest the prime swarms fly away to 
the woods and are lost. Then after 
‘‘taking up time’’ follows the dripping 
of. the honey, rendering the comb into 
wax; and the making of mead or vinegar. 

The villagers around bring their own 
bottles for the honey as soon as it fin 
ishes dripping. And some of the whitest 
virgin comb from the straw eaps finds 
its way to ‘‘the big house’’ at a re 
munerative price. Some say nothing is 
more delicious than the pungent honey 
from skep combs. Be that as it may, it 
would be a sad day for the beemistress 
if calamity overtook the inmates of the 
hives, and their tuneful murmur in the 
garden was stilled. 

Cheltenham, England. 
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NEW WAY OF TREATING HONEY 


Reducing Granulated Honey to Creamy Consis- 
tency by a Process of Whipping 


Judging from articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the bee press 
of America, the honey-eating public will 
readily take to and appreciate honey in 
granulated form, although the average 
grocer looks askance at honey when of- 
fered to him granulated, unless it is in 
the form of honey bricks. The honey- 
eating public in England almost invari- 
ably prefers granulated honey and all 
my customers to a man ask for it 
‘Chard,’’ ‘‘sugary,’’ ‘‘ecandied’’ or 
‘“oranulated,’’ yet when offered for sale 
in the goreery window one invariably 
sees it in liquid condition. Is the bee- 
keeper or the grocer at fault? If the pri- 
vate customers of the beekeeper prefer 
it granulated, surely the grocer’s cus- 
tomers would also, were it offered in that 
form. 

I write thus as for some time I have 
been experimenting with what is to me 
a new and unique form of honey. Do 
you know that hard granulated honey 
can be brought to the appearance and 
consistency of thick rich cream and kept 
from getting hard again without the ap- 
plication of heat and the aroma and 
flavor retained intact? Well, try this ex 
periment. 

Take a piece of hard granulated honey 
about the size of a walnut and place it 
in the bottom of a small basin. Take a 
stiff fork and mash it into a paste, then 
stir until it is soft and finally beat it 
until it comes to a cream. Under this 
treatment you will find that the honey 
loses all its hardness and the grain, how- 
ever coarse it may be, will disappear 
and the whole mass assume the consist- 
ency and appearance of thick cream. 
Those who try this by hand can well be- 
lieve that when whipped by a machine, 
such honey will lose all the grain and 
have such a. smoothness and softness 
that it hardly looks like honey. I have 
samples of honey done four months ago 
which today are as soft as the day they 
were whipped and show no sign of re- 
granulating. 

Apparently when the crystals have 
once been reduced by this method, they 
do not reunite but remain small and al 
most imperceptible. The splitting up of 
the individual crystals by the beating 
process seems to render them ineapable 
of settling down again into a hard mass 
and also gives the honey the extraordin- 


ary milky appearance, yet retains the 
characteristic flavor and character of 
granulated honey. Young people may 
prefer the excessive sweetness of liquid 
honey, but those of mature years, in 
most cases, prefer granulated. With this 
process they may now have a honey 
which can be readily spread like the 
liquid article and is very much handier 
for table use. 

Honey treated in this manner is ideal 
for hotels and restaurants as it is always 
ready for use, not like liquid honey which 
is liquid today and hard in a week’s 
time. I have treated hundredweights of 
honey by this process and all my cus- 
tomers will now have no other. I feel 
sure it will help the sale of honey in a 
way which will surprise us. 

A very simple machine will do the 
work and with this I am still experi- 
menting. Doubtless Yankee ingenuity 
will give the beekeepers a machine which 
will whip honey with small power and 
so give honey a boost which will bring 
it as a regular dish on the breakfast 
table. It is the difficulty of dealing with 
granulated honey on the table that is 
hindering the popularity of granulated 
honey more than anything else. 

Gloucester, England. J. Hillman. 


[In this country some effort has been 
made in developing a market for honey 
in this form. Several years ago The A. I. 
Root Company developed a method of 
treating honey to bring it to a creamy 
consisteney. Allen Latham. Norwich- 
town, Conn., working along similar lines, 
has developed a small local market for 
his whipped honey, but no one in this 
countrv has as yet developed a_ wide 
market for such honey.—Editor. ] 





oe A an 
HONEY NOT PERFECT ANTI- FREEZE 


Some Difficulties to be Overcome in its Use in 
Automobile Radiators 


If honey is a good thing in radiators, 
it is of extreme importance that the 
right way of using it be early deter 
mined and then well taught, otherwise 
so many users will at onee become dis- 
gusted with it that they will give it some 
bad advertising. After two years of ex 
perience with honey in my Ford radia- 
tor, IT must confess to having consider- 
able skepticism as to whether the use of 
honey for this purpose will ever become 
popular or at all general. At present I 
can find but one consolation in its use so 
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far as I am concerned, and that is the 
feeling of security which it gives. It is 
an absolute protection against cold so 
far as a radiator is concerned. 

[ exchanged my Ford for a new one in 
the summer of 1922 and in the fall of 
that year used honey in the radiator. I 
had experimented, the previous winter, 
to determine the best proportions. I 
found that a fifty-fifty mixture was not 
heavy enough, for it would become mushy 
at five above zero, while a mixture of six 
parts by volume of honey to four of wa 
ter remained liquid at ten degrees below 
zero, very few crystals showing. The 
first mixture will protect the radiator, 
but it will cause delay at times on cold 
mornings for the radiator will boil, and 
one must wait until circulation starts be 
fore starting on a trip. With the 60 per 
cent mixture the car is ready for imme 
diate use. 

Although my car was practically new 
and everything tight, it was not many 
weeks before my engine was glistening 
with honey and I was smelling burnt 
honey whenever I drove. The honey mix 
ture had found a leak where water would 
stay. It would ooze through and caught 
by the fan, wes driven back unoen all 
parts of the engine and appurtenances. 
This was nothing serious, but made a 
dauby mess which required a rainstorm 
or a sprinkling can to remove. 

Last fall T had the same ear and when 
cold weather set in I prepared a honey 
mixture again, but before putting it into 
the radiator I took off the old connec 
tions and replaced with new, tightening 
the «lamps as well as I possibly could. 
In less than two davs I was smelling 
burnt honey and found that the mixture 
was oozing out where the hose connec 
tions had softened up. T again tightened 
the clamps, but could not stop all leaks. 
A few davs later a bad leak developed 
and T found that the thin portion of the 
radiator tank just where the large inlet 
tube enters to carry the liquid from the 
engine, had become badly eorroded and 
was badly pitted. There were two holes 
as large as knitting needles, and others 
in the forming. Did the mixture hasten 
the corrosion in this ease? T fear that it 
did, for IT know that a mixture of honey 
and wnhter will eat its wav through the 
bottom of a five-gallon ean with great 
ense All parts of radiators must be 
free of thin sheet iron if honey is to be 
used sneecess 

An obieetion to the use of honev will 
be found by manv in that it is not so 
wood ¢ eooter s water It is slower 
Boiling n spit of the higher boiling 
point, will start sooner with a honev mix 
ture than with water or an aleohol mix 
ture. This is due to the fact that the 
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honey mixture flows less readily and also 
adheres more to the engine surfaces. This 
fact prevents continued high speed. This 
may be a good thing but it will not be a 
popular thing. 

There are Ford ears enough in the 
world to use a lot of honey if only the 
makers of this ear will put in better 
radiators with thicker parts where cor- 
rosion would cause serious results. This 
is important for it is highly probabk 
that this make of car is the only one 
which can at present use honey effect 
ively. 

The honey mixture foams readily. Anv 
stirring of it will eause excessive foam 
ing. In the Ford ear the liquid is not 
pumped. In most ears the cireulation is 
controlled by a pump. Now unless this 
pump is properly placed and unless its 
speed is well controlled, there will be so 
much foaming that the honey mixture is 
rapidly lost through the overflow pipe. 
One trip will remove so much of the mix 
ture that more must be added. Renewal of 
the mixture must take place every few 
hundred miles. <A ear traveling 10,000 
miles in winter would use from ten to 
fifteen radiatorfuls of honey mixture. A 
fine thing for Mr. Beeman if Mr. Auto 
Owner will stand for it. 

Most, if not all, cars pump the radia 
tor fluid into the base of the engine and 
it cireulates around the eylinders and 
then is poured forcibly into the upper 
part of the radiator. There is usually « 
deflecting plane here to throw the liquid, 
or spread it, over the tubes or honey 
comb of the radiator. At this point the 
mixture is badly churned. In a few min 
utes the upper part of the radiator is 
full of foam and this foam is pushed 
out through the overflow pipe. It is not 
a rapid loss, but is terribly steady. 

So far as T enn see there is but one 
remedy to apply in order to make all ears 
other than Fords suitable for the sue 
radiator. That 
remedv is to reverse the action of the 
pump. Drive the liquid the other way 
so that it will be foreed into the radiator 
at the bottom and flow quietly from the 
top to the engine, or pump the liquid so 
To do the 


latter would mean slow cooling and so 


cessful use of honey in tl 


slowly tat it will not foam. 


enuse rapid heating of the engine, a 
result whieh would prohibit the general 
use of honey. Are there many makers 
who will care to remodel their engines so 
that the pumps will reverse the flow? 

Unless we can overeome the difficulties 
which this article dwells upon, there can 
never be a general and popular demand 
for honey in radiators. 

Norwichtown, Conn. Allen Latham, 
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GREATER DEMAND FOR HONEY 


Some Things Beekeepers Can do to Help In- 
crease the Consumption of Honey 


The two articles in Gleanings for Sep- 
tember, ‘‘ Taking Honey from the Back 
Shelf,’’ and ‘‘How to Sell the Honey 
Crop,’’ are both good and timely. They 
remind me that it might not be a bad 
idea to have more along the same line 
giving the experiences or ideas of others 
interested in the disposition of their 
honey crop at a price that will be profit- 
able to the producer and yet not put it 
beyond the reach of the consumer. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the av- 
erage person when contemplating the 
purchase of something to fill the craving 
for sweet, is not eritical as to the value 
of the sweet selected as an article of 
diet, provided it pleases the taste. The 
great majority do not know the real food 
value of honey as compared with other 
foods and hardly realize the injurious ef- 
feets of an excessive use of sugar and 
the things made from sugar. This being 
true, what are we going to do about it 
and who is going to do it? 

Mr. Moore suggests unified effort, and 
we all know that this is a necessity if 
we are to arrive anywhere in the near 
future, but how is this to be brought 
about? As I see it, those who produce 
honey in a large way and the manufac- 
turers of beekeepers supplies, are the 
ones to start the campaign and bear the 
larger part of the burden.of educating 
the people to use more honey, not as a 
luxury but as an every day article of 
diet. The A. I. Root Company has done 
more along these lines than any other 
concern. They should be in a position to 
know the particular field of advertising 
that brings the largest returns. I believe 
they possess the means‘and the intelli 
genee to aecomplish much more 
than they have already done. As _ bee 
keepers, what should we do? Many of 
us do not need to do anything; we al 
ready have built up a market for all the 
honey we are producing. Some of us 
would produce more if there were an act 
ive demand for our product and we did 
not have to go after the orders at all, 
especially if we felt the demand would 
be «a permanent one. 

Naturally we are all selfish to a greater 
or lesser degree. We do not want to 
spend time and money advertising Jones’ 
honey, and we can not well elaim that we 
produce the finest grade of honey in the 
world, as an inducement for the pros 
pective customer to buy from us. How 
are we going to get around it? 

We might create a permanent fund to 
be placed in the hands of those who 
would spend it wisely and fairly in edu- 


even 
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eating the public to know more about the 
value of honey as an article of diet and 
to encourage its consumption. I believe 
that every beekeeper in the United 
States and Canada would be willing to 
contribute at least one cent for each col- 
ony of bees they own if they ean be 
reached. This would make a beginning. 
Many would, no doubt, be willing to 
contribute a nickel or a dime for each 
colony, which, of course, would mean a 
much larger fund. 

Then how should we start? There 
have been many good suggestions at 
times in the bee journals, all good but 
we need more. I think that some attract- 
ive small posters could be made, show- 
ing a good picture of a beeyard, a swarm 
of bees, or a similar subject, with print- 
ed matter setting forth plainly and. brief- 
lv the value of honey. If we ean settle 
on some slogan that would be fitting and 
satisfactory to the majority, so much the 
better. I would have this stand out 
prominently. I think that any grocer 
or tradesman would be willing to hang 
one of these cards or posters in some 
prominent place in his store, even if at 
first he did not care to take on the honey. 
He would want the honey as soon as 
his eustomers began asking for it, and 
this I feel quite sure, would start shortly 
after the card is in place. These could be 
gotten out and sold to those who have 
honey to sell, at a priee which would 
cover at least a part of their cost. 1] 
would have a space on the poster so that 
each purchaser who so desires could have 
his name printed in by paying the actual 
cost of printing. I feel that this would 
bring immediate results, much quicker 
results than some of the other ways sug 
gested. 

Another opportunity offered to us is 
the school lunch, just now so popular in 
many states. This would be more of a 
local task, but could be assisted by the 
suggested fund. Train the child and 
vouth to eat honey and you will have 
built . demand for more than one gen 
eration. We form our tastes and habits 
early in life and the habits thus formed 
are the hardest to break. Can we not 
learn a lesson from the manufacturers of 
tohaceo? A few pounds of honey con 
tributed through the year in this wav 
would set the young folks asking for 
honey in a way that would be hard to 
resist by those who supply their wants. 

T agree with Mr. Jager that ‘‘the best 
customers for honey are the eommon 
and vet I like 
others. A wealthy busi 
recent 


folks or laboring people,’’ 
to go after the 
ness man, a customer of ours, 
wrote ‘fas a family we never eared for 
honev but we have become strongly ad 
dicted to yours.’’ We 


produce eomb 
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honey exclusively in a small way, the 
crop varying from one to three tons in a 
season, and located as we are, away up 
under the north star, we are able to pro- 
duce an excellent quality. 

Our cartons have always carried the 
admonition, ‘‘Eat thou honey because it 
is good,’’ and in addition we have used 
some slogans of our own making, on our 
letterheads and envelopes, one of which 
was, ‘‘Eat honey, live longer, be hap- 
pier.’’ I will suggest a slogan for the 
proposed poster, ‘‘Honey, Health, Hap- 
piness,’’ or ‘*Honey, Nature’s Sweet.’’ 
Some one may send along the right one. 
Oh, hasten the time when the children of men 

May eat of the nectar of flowers, 


And brotherly love and the traits of bees 
Prevail in this land of ours. 


When the family groups shall gather around, 
To partake at the family board, 

May they have as a part of their daily fare, 
Prized food, from the bees’ sweet hoard. 


‘Caribou, Me. O. B. Griffin. 
oe» 4 a" 
SWEET CLOVER IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wonderful Possibilities for Beekeeping Where the 


Honey Flow Continues throughout the Summer 





Today (October 7) the bees are work- 
ing fine. Supers of wet extracting combs 
that I put on the last of August for the 
bees to clean out, have been filled. At 
one outyard the bees have filled every 
available space, all from sweet clover. 

I sold eight colonies of bees and deliv- 


ered them 180 miles northwest of my 
place. I earried them roped on the run- 


ning-board of my Ford not shut in, as I 
have had some sad experience shutting 
On this trip I 
went through the finest bee territory I 
have ever Sweet clover, aster, 
gumweed, goldenrod and rosin weed was 
plentiful, but there are no bees to work 
on these flowers. The man to whom I 
delivered the eight colonies had three 
colonies and said he did not think there 
was another colony of bees within 25 
miles of his place. 

What clover will do in other 
places | do not know as I have kept bees 
only in Dakota. I do know, however, 
that the from 4° good 
working on a 40-acre field of second 
growth clover, the bees having 
only to eross a road, were seen plenti 
fully on the blossoms for a distance of 
four or five rods into the field; ten rods 
in they were noticeably fewer, and 15 
rods in the field there were searcely any. 
Yet some say that a few miles make no 
difference. 


bees in to move them. 


seen. 


sweet 


bees eolonies 


sweet 


It is too early to say what my crop 
will be. Our winter losses, losses from 
spring dwindling and from the ravages 
of foul brood were so severe that in the 
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spring we had only 100 colonies left. We 
had the worst April and May I ever say 
here. I do not believe the bees flew 10 
days in the two months, but since Jun: 
15 the season has been the best ever. Ws 
have taken off a little over 14,000 pounds 
to date, and there are possibly 7000 mor 
on the hives. I think the bees surely 
will quit storing honey soon. We hav 
had two frosts but they did not kill the 
sweet clover. 

One thing that a neweomer ean look 
for is American foul brood and the sad 
part of it is that not one farmer bee 
keeper in ten knows anything about it. 
He blames the moth for the death of his 
Do you blame us for wanting only 
live bee men to come here? We hav: 
enough of the other. T. M. Anderson. 

Flandreau, S. Dak. 


bees. 





Qo r 4X Os 
ALCOHOL FORMALIN SOLUTION 


Possible Reasons for Mr. Byers’ Failure in Ster- 
ilizing Combs Containing American Foul Brood 


A year ago in September, the editors 
of Gleanings and Dr. J. C. Hutzelman 
visited one of my outyards where steril 
ized combs were in actual use. (This 
visit was mentioned in the November, 
1923, issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 
Yesterday (September 19) I again had 
the pleasure of showing E. R. Root those 
same eombs in eolonies that have re 
mained elean from foul brood since Jrne, 
1923. One of the deputy inspectors for 
the state inspected this yard in May of 
this year and gave a clean certificate. 

During the early days of April, 1924, 
on the dandelion bloom, I divided 28 
colonies into 50, giving them all steril 
ized combs that had contained American 
foul brood, and to this date there has 
not been one single ease of infection. 

setween April 20 and May 15, I re- 
ecived from the South ninety packages 
of bees, each with one frame of brood. 
These were released into standard hives 
with nine frames of sterilized combs each, 
which had contained Ameriean foul 
brood, on top of which was placed an 
excluder and a food chamber full of 
buckwheat After a careful in 
spection, which I personally made today, 
not a traee of disease could be found. 

After having 1226 _— sterilized 
combs in one of my south yards run for 
extracted honey, without having had one 
cell of re-infection, I have given up all 
thought that American foul brood exists 
in the combs after going through the 
Hutzelman solution. 

These are only the high spots of my 
results with sterilized combs. I am un 
able to give in figures the total number 
of combs which were treated. The ster- 
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ilizing tanks were kept continuously in 
operation from April, 1923, to March 1, 
1924, and the combs that were sterilized 
are now all in actual use. 

Referring to Mr. Byers’ article in Sep- 
tember Gleanings, there can be two rea- 
sons for his failure in sterilizing combs 
containing American foul brood. If the 
combs are not thoroughly dried, a per- 
forated cell filled with water will act as 
a barrier and retard sterilization. While 
sterilizing I had from five to eight hun- 
dred combs drying all the time, so that 
no combs actually went from the water- 
soaking tank direct into the solution. 
Thus I probably, unconsciously, avoided 
an error. The other possible reason is 
the use of unguaranteed solution. All 
material which I used was secured from 
Dr. Hutzelman direet. I would severely 
criticise the use of a substitute when 
the major part of the cost in treating 
combs is labor. O. E. Barber. 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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LIVE ORGANIZATION IN WYOMING 
Business Like Methods Employed by an Associa 


tion of Extensive Honey Producers 


In response to a request from the edi 
tor, this article is written to introduce 
the Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association to 
the beekeeping world. The Wyoming 
Beekeepers’ Association had its incep- 
tion January 20, 1922, at a state-wide 
conference of beekeepers, called by John 
Hendricks, president of the Big Horn 
Basin Beekeepers’ Association. Oliver 
Hamm, of Sheridan, was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed state associa- 
tion and is still admirably filling that 
cffice. 

The first item of the first program of 
work drawn up by the association was 
the matter of a modern revision of the 
old and impractical apiary inspection 
law. This, too, was the first project suc- 
cessfully completed by the passage by 
the 1923 session of the legislature of the 
revised apiary-inspection law. This was 
accomplished by the association financing 
the sending of the president to the legis- 
lature to stay there until the bill was 
through. Other projects have since been 
undertaken and are being successfully 
earried forward. However, at this time 
it will undoubtedly be of most interest 
to beekeepers to know of some of the 
outstanding features of the new law. 

The new law still funetions under a 
county apiary-inspection system, in so 
far as the financial support for the coun- 
tv inspectors is concerned. However, 
these county inspectors are responsible 
for their work to and are co-ordinated 
into a systematic force by a State Apiary 
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Inspector. In order to co-ordinate the 
inspection work with apiary research, ex- 
tension and teaching, the Professor of 
Entomology of the University of Wyom- 
ing is designated by law as the State 
Apiary Inspector. When doing actual 
inspection work, he is responsible to and 
his expenses are paid by the State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, who is the chief 
regulatory officer for agriculture. In this 
way, all the development of apiary work 
earried on in Wyoming is co-ordinated 
under one head, eliminating the possibil- 
ity of two organizations working at cross 
purposes. 

Appointments of county apiary inspec- 
tors are made by the State Apiary In- 
spector. However, since the county com- 
missioners of the county served pay the 
salary of the inspector, they are given 
the privilege of approving or disapprov- 
ing the appointment. Following approval 
of appointment, the county commission- 
ers must then pay the salary and ex- 
pense of the inspector up to a maximum 
of $2500 per year. With that, the re- 
sponsibility of the county ends. 

Another important feature of the new 
law is the clause stating that one of the 
duties of the State Apiary Inspector 
shall be ‘‘to issue such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary to advance bee- 
keeping in Wyoming.’’ With this pro- 
vision, any special cases not specifically 
covered by the law may be taken care of. 
We have used this emergency clause for 
the authority of issuing quarantine, burn- 
ing foul brood equipment, ete. 

Movement of bees without inspection 
and permission is absolutely prohibited. 
Importation of bees on combs from out- 
side the state can be made only under 
permission from the State Inspector. Be- 
fore such permission is granted, an au- 
thorized State Inspector (county or other 
local inspectors are not recognized) must 
inspect the bees to be imported and issue 
a positively clean bill of health, not only 
on the bees to be shipped but upon all 
the bees in all the yards from which 
shipment is made. This health certifi- 
eate then comes to the State Inspector 
with the request for importation. We 
mean to discourage the shipment of bees 
into Wyoming on combs by strict regu- 
lations upon those allowed entry. Comb- 
less-package bees are under no importa- 
tion restrictions. 

Of course, the box hive is outlawed. 
We had but few of them in Wyoming in 
the first place. Also, sugar and honey 
used for shipping bees or queens must 
be properly sterilized. Bees offered for 
sale must first have a clean bill of health. 
Other provisions of minor importance, 
common to all bee laws, are included. 

We are not yet satisfied that we have 
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the ideal apiary-inspection law. At the 
present time we are tentatively consider- 
ing a scheme whereby we ean raise a 
state fund by direct taxation upon the 
bees, without materially increasing the 
taxes of our beekeepers. There are dis- 
advantages to the County Apiary Inspec 
tion system, even under our new law. If 
we are successful in putting the work on 
a state basis, wholly sustained by the 
beekeeping industry itself, we shall be 
glad to tell you of our scheme when it 
has materialized. C. L. Corkins. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


es & a=" 
DOUBLE-WALLED HIVES FOR TEXAS 


Advantages of Protection Both Winter and Sum- 
mer in the South 


It must have occurred to every bee- 
keeper who thinks at all that we impose 
a great hardship on our for our 
convenience, when we compel them to 
made of material one inch 
thickness, their natural habi- 
at least two inches in thick 
often much thicker. A 


hollow bough 


bees, 
oceupy hives 
or less in 
tations he ing 
ness and 
tree or a 
furnish a 


hollow 
large enough to 


dwelling place for bees, with 


walls less than two inches thiek will not 
withstand wind strain very long. And 
if the natural hive is a eave, as it often 
is in “Texas, the insulation against 


changes of temperature is even greater. 


In addition to giving the bees thin 
walled hives, we set those hives out in 
the open, practically unprotected from 


the blasts of winter or the ineandescence 


of the summer’s sunshine. The winds 
cannot readily reach their natural hives 
in the trees, much less their caves, and 
the torrid sunshine never rests upon 
them. This year for the first time in an 


experience extending from 1871, my bees 
are without artificial protee 
tion from the sun. I have planted trees 


other than 


whieh will later furnish shade, I hope. 
We should trent our bees more humanelv 
and more justly. 

Iam not familiar with other parts of 
the South, but I know the North pretty 
well from Massachusetts to Michigan. In 
comparison with Texas, my observation 
is that the North has no spring. It is 
winter, then it is summer. It may be 
snid, almost with exactitude, that Texas 
weather never follows a rule. It is al 


But we ean 
latter half 
April and 
ettled as 
Oe urred 
eorn. Wi 


To © cpect 


different 

count on the 
all of Mareh 
Mary 


Frosts have 


wavs, more or less, 
almost 
of February, 
at least half of 
to temperature, 


certains 
and 
being un 


here in June, killing the never 


know from dav to dav what 


in the way of temperature. IT believe we 
hives in 


need double-walled Texas more 
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than the northern beekeeper needs them. 

| believe the bees will do better in both 

winter and summer if the brood-nest is 

protected by double walls. I hope to test 

the question. Dr. E. P. Stiles. 
Houston, Texas. 


e—3 & 8 


INEXPENSIVE ADVERTISING 


Value of Articles on Bees and Honey for Local 
Newspapers 


A fine opportunity for valuable pub 
licity for the beekeeper is that novel ex 
periment made recently, of the shipment 
of a queen bee by Jay Smith to a bee 
keeper in the West, by the 
U. S. Air Mail. This recorded as 
the carrying through the air of the small 
est living thing, and it is 
now, that 

Is there particular 
significance in this incident to honey pro 
dueers? Valuable publicity could 
been developed thereby. How many pros 
pective consumers of honey were aware 
of the unusual delivery? It is indeed just 
little thing like this experience that 
could have made to loom big, in 
the eyes of the publie, compelled their 
interest and stimulated it towards 
greater popularity of honey. Many simi 
lar incidents could have been eapitalized 


means of 
was 


a record, just 


stands. 


not something of 


have 


been 


by beekeepers, and there will always be 
more new ones that could serve as busis 


for interesting and new publicity, all in 
the advancement of beekeepers and their 
product—honey. 

A little article might writ 
ten for the local newspapers, telling the 


ha ve been 


people at the same time more about bees 
and honey. We all know only too well 
that peopl know far too little about 
bees ind honey and seem to care less. 


Naturally, it is up to the beekec per and 
he will keep ever on the alert, if he is 
j watehing out for such ineidents 
and grab the potential opportunities. 


wise, 

Many heekeepe rs are beginning to ad 
larger seale, in divers 
the interjection of something a 


vertise on a Wivs; 


littl 


new, something to win the curiosity of 
the public, would of course make the 


advertising still further interesting. It is 
simply by further that the 
foresighted will be enabled to 
fascinating to hi 


yoing a step 
bye keepe r 


make his advertising 


prospects and draw more attention to 
his business. 

There are counttle vs whereby thie 
beekeeper could grasp at the novel, right 
about him all the tin There are many 


interesting littl incidents connected 
with his work, all about which the publi 
might well be told. Something new hap 
pens in the removal of bees omething 
that has kept the beekeep r thinking; 
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vet he confines the whole thing to his 
own affairs. If the people were told 
about that whieh so interested him, 
something good and worthwhile might 
result. One year there is produced more 
honey. Why? Another year less. Why? 


There are different reasons. Would not 
people be interested in the proceedings? 
Surely even the dullest.person can be 
awakened into activity—for bees and 
honey do not stand out as a prosaie sub 
ject. What is the beekeeper doing about 
it? What is he going to do about it? In 
every town, in every hamlet, consider 
able could be done, all of which in the 
end would serve to keep people reminded 
about the value of bees and honey and 
stimulate consumption of the healthful 
sweet. Possibilities along this line are 
not even being seratched. 

How long would it have taken for the 
bee to terminate her journey from the 
shipping point to destination, had her 
own little wings been the only means 
of flight? Does this query not hint at 
a worthwhile theme that might be util 
ized towards the greater popularizing of 
honey? Many people would have been 
attracted to a clever little essay on the 
subject. 

Something could be brought forward, 
for the instruction of people in general, 
pertaining to the food of bees. What do 
bees subsist upon? How do they feed? 
How often? Just how do they go about 
procuring their food? Numerous other 
questions easily suggest themselves. The 
subject of food of bees suggests but one 
way whereby attention of people could 
be beckoned, they, at the same time, be 
ing told something real instructive about 
the food value of honey for man, woman, 
child. 

A bee—the smallest living thing ever 
There was probably no 
other living thing about that airship ex 
cept the aviator! Right about this in 
cident a compelling little story could be 
developed. Perhaps a quaint little 
sketch, which could be run in the loeal 
newspaper. Readers, of course, would 
appreciate it, think more of the beekeep 
er’s important work, and tell friends and 
acquaintances about it, all of which in 
the end would simply mean more busi 
for the beekeeper. 

Oftentimes beekeepers are at a_ loss 
for novel means of advertising their 
product; yet a little thought accorded 
to their problems will reveal many ine} 


shipped by air! 


ness 


dents that simplv crave to be discussed, 
a fuscina.tng way. Next time, for 


your 


all in 


instance, when vou or assistants 


eanvass vour prospects, tell them some 


thing new in your particular line of 
yg 7 

work; invite people to come to your 

place. Many people have never seen the 


operations about an apiary. Yet, how 
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many would only be too eager to do so? 
Right here is another opportunity, the 
possibilities of which are but hinted. 
Every individual beekeeper could be 
sprinkle his campaigns and_ publicity 
stunts with his own bits of experience, 
the individuality of whieh certainly 
would magnetize the interest of the pub 


lie: Tell people about the interesting 


things. It pays. F. V. Faulhaber. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
cc Ao 


AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


Shaking on Combs Filled with Honey in Fall 
After Brood Rearing Has Ceased 


In treating colonies having American 
foul brood in the fall, it seems to me it 
is a shade safer to shake the bees on 
empty frames instead of on to full eombs 
of honey, especially so if there are a few 
empty or uneapped cells, 

In shaking on empty frames it is nee 
essary to have some prepared bee candy, 
a pound or more for each colony treated, 
to he placed where the bees can readily 
gain aeceess to it, preferably on top of 
the frames. It can be given immediately 
after the bees are shaken, but apparently 
the best plan is to wait about 24 hours 
when the candy may be placed direetly 
over the eluster. 

Leave the bees thus for three or four 
days when some of the empty frames 
should be removed and eombs of honey 
placed against the cluster. The bees will 
soon occupy the combs given. Or, in ease 
of strong colonies, set a hive containing 
the necessary number of full combs, on 
top of the hive containing the bees. The 
hive 
ean then be taken away and the upper 
one placed in its proper place. 

I think that this method will almost 
insure that the bees will consume all of 
the infected they carried with 
them thus be rid of 
the spores before coming in contact with 
the non-infeeted combs. At least I have 
treated 
seribed and they were free from disease 


bees will soon go up; the empty 


honey 


when shaken and 


several colonies as above de 
the next year. 

In giving combs of honey to bees thus 
treated, it has generally been my prac 
tice not to give a full hive of combs. If 
the colony 
three or four combs; if strong I give five 


About the middle of April 


or perhaps sooner, [| look them over and 


is just fair in strength | give 
or six combs. 


add more combs of honey as needed un 

til the filled, taking 

care that the stores are ample. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. lL. S. Harner. 


hives are always 
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SIFTINGS 








‘‘Buckwheat Yields During After- 
noon,’’ says the Editor on page 629. This 
in the province of Quebec. I have never 
had but one good flow of buckwheat 
honey since IL began beekeeping, and 
that was in 1867. I watched it with 
great interest. At first the honey was 
gathered almost wholly in the forenoon, 
but as the season advanced, it bloomed 
later every day, until at the close of the 
season, about September 1, the honey 
came in practically only in the after- 
noon. This would seem to show that 
buckwheat yields only a few hours a 
day. Clover yields nectar best during 
the warm hours of the day, while bass- 
wood, under favorable conditions, will 
yield neetar all day and all night. Some 
seasons, however, it will not yield any 
nectar whatsoever. 

On page 631, the editorial on ‘*Pre 
venting Crystallization in Sugar Syrup,’’ 
says that ‘‘experiments conducted at Me- 
dina during the last fall and fall before 
last show that sugar syrup fed hot almost 
invariably granulates in the combs soon 
after being stored, while that fed cold 
does not.’’ This is an interesting fact 
well worth remembering, but let us not 
conclude that beeause this syrup granu- 
lates a little it does any serious harm. 
It seems to be of a soft mushy sort of 
granulation that the bees can utilize as 
well as the liquid syrup. We expect to 
feed this fall, approximately 15 tons of 
hot sugar syrup and I doubt if any one 
will be able to find a tablespoonful of 
crystallized sugar on the bottom of the 
hives next spring, even if they should 
look for half a day, while we may find a 
good deal where the winter stores were 
all honey. 

That is a very valuable article by Rus 
sel H. Kelty on ‘‘ Honey for Automobile 
Radiators,’’ page 642, and well worth the 
careful attention of all beekeepers. 
There can be little doubt that there is 
a great future for honey for this purpose, 
if it is handled right. I wish this article 
might be printed in leaflet form for gen 
eral circulation among all who are in 
terested, and who is not? T should like to 
distribute fifty or a hundred of these 
leaflets 

* * . 

The ‘‘Honey Solution Should be Sold 
Ready for Use,’’ says Prof. Kelty. This 
is very important as the strength of the 
mixture will vary in different sections, 
and a large number of those who use it 


by J.E.Crane 








will not be as eareful as they should be 
in mixing. Honey might thus get a bad 
name before its value had become fully 
known. The amount of honey that would 
be required for this purpose, should it 
come into general use, is almost beyond 
belief. 
+ 7 +. 

In the September number of Glean 
ings the Editor called the attention of 
beekeepers to the desirability of inviting 
the editors of local papers to visit them 
when taking off their honey or when ex- 
tracting, to see just how the honey is 
secured, and to get all the facts about 
honey and the business of keeping bees, 
that they can carry away with them. 
And now in the October number William 
F. Flynn, on page 663, tells how he did 
this very thing, and how it turned out. 
Well, it was just as one might expect, 
both parties enjoyed the visit immense 
ly, and what is of more importance, 
both were benefited and profited by it. 
The editors of local papers are always 
interested in all local enterprises that 
will help to build up the community in 
which they live, and they are usually 
quite willing to help boost any legitimate 
business. Here is a field for publicity 
that has not been overworked and 
which promises rich returns. 

o 7. 7. 

There are some good things in the Oe 
tober Gleanings under ‘‘ Heads of Grain 
from Different Fields.’’ Geo. Muth enum 
erates no less than four points in favor 
of honey for bread. ‘‘The bread has a 
better flavor, better texture, 
keeping qualities, and also makes a bet 
ter toast.’’ It certainly looks as though 
there might be a gold mine here if the 
vein is only worked faithfully by those 
most interested. 

° . 7 


I meant to have called attention to 
the beautiful picture on the eover page 
of Gleanings for October and especially 
to that literary gem from Langstroth 
that covers in one short paragraph the 
whole philosophy of wintering bees. It 
is as true today as it was when it was 
written, nearly seventy years ago. 

* - . 

The experiments now going on with 
chemicals for ridding combs of all germs 
of foul brood are exceedingly interest 
ing. If we are not yet wholly on solid 
ground, we feel sure we soon shall be and 
we may rejoice, for we know that we 
shall be able to turn our failures into 
successes, 


better 
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Ss FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH (— 








In Southern California. ‘A Die 
g ‘ 

better exhibit’’ was the sentiment at a 
meeting of the Riverside County Bee- 
keepers’ Club, held on October 1. The 
meeting had been called primarily to 
get reports on preparations being made 
for the Southern California Fair to be 
held in Riverside Oct. 7-11. The commit- 
tee reported everything in readiness for 
a ereditable exhibit. The Orange County 
Club, the A. I. Root Company of Cali 
fornia and others are also putting in ex 
tensive exhibits of honey and supplies. 

Some beekeepers who moved to the 
bean fields report a little surplus and 
plenty of stores for winter. These bees 
were removed a distance of about seven 
ty miles by truck, the expense of moving 
being about fifty cents per colony. 
Where one does not have much use for a 
truck other than for mtving bees, it is 
often more economical to hire the haul 
ing done, rather than to own a truck. 
With the beekeepers who haul their 
honey to a central plant, it becomes al 
most a necessity to own a truck of some 


kind. Even then I would venture to say 
that for beekeeping alone, the average 


time a man uses a truck will not exceed 
one-fourth of the twelve months of the 
vear. 

The weather has been ideal but this is 
the time of the year when we, of south- 
ern California, begin to wonder if we 
are to be blessed with sufficient rainfall 
to assure us a crop for next year. Brush 
and unirrigated growth is very dry. Vast 
areas have been burned over and thou 
sands of men have been employed to 
fight forest fires at intervals through the 
summer. Much good bee pasture has 
been burned over and some of the water 
sheds of the country damaged. Springs 
and streams are dry—some of them the 
oldest inhabitants cannot remember be 
ing so before. However, with the mod 
ern system of reservoirs and pumping 
plants that raise the water from wells, 
but little inconvenience has been ex 
perienced in southern California. On a 
recent trip on the east side of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains in Inyo County I ob 
served the same lowering of the lakes 
and streams. However, there was plenty 
of water to furnish good fishing for the 
beekeeper who has the time and inelina 
tion to while away a few days or weeks 
that way. 

The fall and early winter months 
bring the fairs, beekeepers’ meetings 
and other occasions when we can meet 
and exchange ideas and experiences. 


When asked where he got his most valu- 
able information, one of our very suc- 
cessful beekeepers told me years ago, 
‘*By attending meetings and chumming 
with successful beekeepers, I gain my 
best ideas.’’ While we can get much 
through reading, there is nothing as gooid 
as that heart-to-heart talk with a 
who knows that he knows. 


man 


Bees, so far as we can learn, are going 
into the winter with plenty of stores. 
Some disease always shows up at this 
time. On ranges where 
blue curl or euealyptus, colonies show 
from two to four frames of brood which 
should give plenty of young bees for win 
ter. 


there was any 


We have been looking over our differ 
ent apiaries and inspecting all colonies. 
This ineludes looking for disease and 
queenlessness and also to see that all 
have plenty of stores to last well toward 
spring. We also, where at all practical, 
reduce the hives to one story. In my 
opinion (some others disagree) all colo 
nies winter as well or better if not com 
pelled to care for one or two supers of 
combs. 

Where it is necessary to take eare of 
surplus combs of honey for feeding pur 
poses, we winter colonies by putting all 
of the brood in the lower story and in 
serting building paper with a = small 
opening, between the brood-nest and the 
super containing the surplus honey. This 
makes it easy to take honey from the 
super at any time for feeding other colo 
nies. We also close the entrance, leavy 
ing an opening not to three 
eighths by two having all 
openings in the papers on the same side 
of the hive, it is easy to lft the cover 
and eloth from the opposite side to see 
the condition of the stores and, if nee 
essary, exchange the outside frame for 
one with more food. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


exceed 
inches. By 


In Northern California. 7 " eg 
convention of the California “State Bee 
keepers’ Association will probably be 
held in Deeember. Chico and Orland 
have asked for the meeting, but as yet 
no definite plans have been made. Cary 
W. Hartman, our president, feels that 
the convention should be held in the 
southern part of the state. During Sep 
tember the association reported that it 
had become a member of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. This is very 
gratifying information. The league is 
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doing fine work and now the members of 


our State Association will receive the 
League Bulletin and the many other 
benefits which this live and nation-wide 


organization has to offer to its members. 

The California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, during the past few months, 
succeeded in preventing the enactment 
of ordinances prohibiting the keeping of 
bees within city limits. Another of their 
aetivities has been to inelude honey in 
the market reports of several of the 
large daily newspapers. Although not a 
marketing organization, the association 
been instrumental in with 
out a charge, the honey of 
several of its members. President Hart- 
man helieves that it would be a good 
thing to have our association join the 
agricultural legislative committee. This 
matter will come up for discussion at 
our annual meeting. 

For the past month many thousands of 
aeres of excellent bee pasturage have 
been destroyed in various sections of our 
territory. Fine sage ranges in Santa Cruz 
and Monterey counties have been burned 
during the past forty days, ineluding a 
large part of the ranges of Messrs. Culp 


has selling, 


commission 


and Vandell. I was unfortunate enough 
to lose a few of my bees one particularly 
windy night. However, at this writing 
(Oct. 5) the fires are out, for we have 
just had a fairly generous rain through 


out our entire section. During September 

bees were filling up nicely on blue curls 

but the gradually curtailed this 

souree and it will be necessary to feed in 

some instances, M. C. Richter. 
sig Sur, Calif. 


fires 


In Utah The season in Utah has 
on closed with a fair crop in 
some sections and poor in others. The 


condition of colonies for winter, as a 
rule, is very good, considering the ex 
treme drouth that has prevailed for six 
months in some sections of the state. 

The condition of honey plants is much 


better than would 


seem possible under 
such dry conditions, but it is a known 
fact that plants will stand much more 
drouth in an arid region than in a rainy 
part of the country. While it is still 


very dry, October moisture may put the 


honey plants in this locality in a fair 
condition for next season. 
There has been a good demand for 


honey in ecarload lots and much of the 
crop has gone forward. But little more 
than for local requirements remains in 
this locality. One peculiar thing about 
the lveal market is that retail prices are 
very close to the wholesale price. 

I have sold for perhaps thirty years 
on the carly market and have been sorry 
only three times. This 


year is one of 
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those times, for I sold my comb honey 
too soon. lL have had ealls for about ten 


carloads of comb honey ranging all the 
way from New York City to the Pacific 
coast. 

Honey in Utah this year was very 
heavy in body and fine in flavor, as it 
always is in a dry season and during a 
heavy honey flow. 

One of the crying needs of Utah is for 
all comb honey producers to get together 
and adopt grading rules and teach the 
dealers that there is a difference in comb 
honey. 

Some beekeepers located near the cities 
take their comb honey to market in the 
which it is produced and the 
dealer pays in goods, fixing the price for 
both goods and honey. Then he expects 
to buy No. 1 eased and graded honey at 
the same price. I think that Utah econ 
as much honey per capita as any 
state in the Union; until recently it has 
mostly in liquid form but comb 
honey is growing in favor. 


supers in 


sSumes 
been 


Utah will go into winter with perhaps 
20 per cent more bees than last year anu 
we hope for an abundance of snow in the 
mountains so we will have water for next 
vear, and in that case we can expect a 
noney erop as the winter problem is not, 
as a rule, a very grave one in Utah. 


Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


* * + 


In Idaho. The season of 1924 will 

be remembered as one of 
surprises. In many of our localities it be 
gan with good promise and ended in dis 
aster where bees were not moved at the 
proper time. In other localities, often 
not many miles away, it began with no 
promise of a good yield, yet averages of 
over 100 pounds per colony were finally 


taken, and the bees left in very good 
condition for winter. 
On most of the bench lands the lack 


of irrigation water during July and Aug 


ust resulted in a failure of the honey 
crop, while in the lower lands with a 
more porous soil where the roots of the 


alfalfa penetrate deeper, the yield from 
the crop of alfalfa was better 
than for some years past, and the color 
of the honey lighter. Owing to the al 
most complete lack of humidity, the 
honey, sealed or unsealed, is of splendid 
body, and ean be extracted from the 
combs only with difficulty. 


second 


Our few extensive producers of comb 
honey have harvested average erops, 
and much of it has been sold. Extracted 
honey in carlots has been moving freely, 
beginning at 8% cents per pound to the 
producer, and later cars sold at 8% to 9 
cents. 

Apiaries are 
old 


their 
for 


being returned to 


locations and to the mountains 











- 
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spring breeding, as some of the _ best 
locations for a honey flow are very poor 
places for bees at other times of the 
year. 

One extensive producer reports - that 
wbout one-third of the colonies into 
which combs treated by the alcohol-for- 
malin solution were put have been re 
infected, which leads me to think that 
it may pay to soak the comps in the so 
lution for a few hours longer than has 
been recommended. 

[ am saving quite a lot of combs for 
treatment later, and befere_ treating 
them hope to sce more reports from others 
of the results obtained with both the 
formalin diluted with water and the for- 
malin with alcohol. If by a longer soak 
ing the water may be used, the saving 
will be considerable. We could then use 
much larger tanks, treat more combs at 
a time, and get the work done much more 
quickly because of the larger volume of 
solution which could be purchased with 
out too great expenditure. 

In one district where one of our ex- 
tensive producers of comb honey had 
located one or more apiaries he reports 
that 130 colonies have been reduced to 


90, as every colony superseding its 
queen has failed to secure a laying 
queen. He says that the same condition 


was in evidence some years ago at an 
other location. 

In this locality, as a rule, a very large 
per cent of colonies having old queens, 
will supersede them during or near the 
close of our honey flow from the second 
crop of alfalfa. This is so much the 
rule that very little systematic requeen 
ing has ever been done here except 
where a change of stock was thought ad 
visable, as the bees probably attend to 
the matter better than the beekeeper 
could. Of course, the better beekeepers 
make it a rule to replace any queen not 
work, at any time during 
the season, regardless of her age. 

| was perhaps one of the first to make 
use of the food chamber. At first I used 
shallow combs for the extra stores, but 
for many years I have used full-depth 
combs for this purpose, leaving an 
amount of stores which experience has 
proved to be desirable. This year sev 
eral hundred colonies will be wintered 
in quite heavy one-story hives, the in 
tention being to move these colonies to 
the mountains for the spring bloom where 
additional stores would only occupy 
combs needlessly. 


doing good 


The move to the mountains this past 
spring was unprofitable, because the sea 
son was too dry. The inerease secured 
there might have been made cheaper and 
easier by buying queens and feeding. 
With a normal season in the hills we 
hope for a large increase but where in 
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crease and the maximum production of 
brood is desired, it will probably pay te 
buy queens, so they can be laying during 
all of the spring honey flow instead of 
near its close. Kk. FL. Atwater. 


Meridian, Idaho. 


In British Columbia.— The, Honey 

Exhibit at 
the Provineial Exhibition held at New 
Westminster, September 8 to 13, which 
was under the management of the Brit 
ish Columbia Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion, was the largest and in all probabil 
ity the best display of the kind that has 
ever been held in the Dominion of Can 
ada. Over five tons of honey were staged 
und nearly two tons had to be turned 
away for want of sufficient space for 
its accommodation. There were in all 
136 entries. The big class of 500 pounds 
for the best display of honey ‘‘commer 
cial pack’’ brought eleven exhibits. This 
class made a wonderful and imposing 
display by itself and called forth several 
new and original ideas. Here was to be 
seen honey, extracted and in the comb, 
neatly put up in all kinds and sizes of 
containers and packages suitable for 
both the wholesale and retail trade bear 
ing a variety of labels of unique and at 
tractive designs. The four prizes offered 
in this class totalled $200, the first prize 
of $100 being awarded to Alex Keir, of 
North Lonsdale, B. C. 

There were nine exhibits in the 150 
pound elass for the best display of honey 
arranged in a space 5 feet by 5 feet, with 
floral decorations allowed, and eight ex 
hibits in a similar class for 75 pounds. 
The 150-pound exhibit, for whieh J. G. 
Vossburgh of Hatzie took first prize, con 
sisted entirely of white honey of superb 
flavor gathered entirely from = raspberry 
blossoms. The smaller elasses were well 
filled, the competition being very 
in all. 

George W. York, of Spokane, Wash., 
U. S. A., acted as one of the judges and 
was a speaker at the beekeepers’ ban 
quet provided by the Exhibition Asso 
ciation, which was held in the exhibition 
grounds on the third day of the show. In 
his speech Mr. York mentioned that this 
honey exhibit was about the finest he 
had ever seen and he had visited a few, 
including the Chicago World’s Fair 1893, 
Omaha Exposition 1898, Buffalo Pan 
American Exposition 1901, St. Louis 
Louisiana Purehase Exposition 1904, as 
well as the state fairs of Illinois, Wash 
ington and Oregon. 


keen 


The gold medal donated by the Hudson 
Bay Company for the exhibitor scoring 
the highest total number of points in all 
classes went for the second year in sue 


cession to T. L. Baker of Bradner, B. C. 
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A novel exhibit by W. H. Lewis, of Ed- 
monds, B. C., consisted of a model apiary 
of Langstroth hives made of beeswax 
which had been moulded in sheets half 
an inch thick and then planed down to 
the required thinness, the corners being 
held in place by small brass nails. In 
the class for new inventions, H. C. Der- 
rick was awarded first prize for a wax 
extractor with an oil burner for operat- 
ing in doors, to be used in place of the 
solar extractor when sunshine is lacking. 
A queen-introducing cage exhibited by 
W. J. Kidman, of Crawford Bay, B. C., 
was given the second award. 

A new microscope with Abbé conden 
ser and oil immersion lens has been re- 
cently obtained for the use of the apiary 
inspectors by means of which brood dis- 
eases, when in doubt, can be correctly 
diagnosed without the loss of time for 
merly experienced through sending sam 
ples of comb away for this purpose. By 
using the analine dye called ‘‘nigrosin,’’ 
which gives a black stain, and dries very 
quickly, without the necessity of flaming 
with a spirit lamp, slides can be prepared 
in a few seconds, in readiness for micro- 
scopical examination, thus setting at rest 
any doubt as to the presence of Euro 
pean or American foul brood. 

Nelson, B. C. W. J. Sheppard. 


. . * 


The Minnesota 

state fair in Sep- 
tember had 242 entries in the bee and 
honey department and 56 entries in the 
boys’ and girls’ honey clubs. In all, 
$1333 was awarded in premiums of which 
the boys and girls took $200. Professor 


In Minnesota. 


H. F. Wilson, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
acted as judge. The quality exhibits 
showed the best honey in years. There 
were ten large displays. Mrs. G. C. Mat- 


thews took the first prize with $170 in 


premiums; S. Hyberg, second, with 
$120: Dora Newbauer, third, with $104; 
V. P. Barriek, fourth, with $92. After 
many years’ experience in exhibiting 


find that the old-fashioned 
piling up of honey in pyramids is giving 
way to modern exhibits with an idea in 
it. Mr. Wilson strongly emphasized this 
fact. To make the half million people 
attending the state fair stop and look 
and fill their with honey, and to 
arouse in them the desire to have some, 
every exhibit next year will have an 
idea in it, a kind of a hook for the eye, 
which will compel the visitor to stop and 
look. 

One of the most pleasant features of 
the summer were the monthly field meets 
held in different places at some bee- 
keeper’s yard in Hennepin County. Such 
meetings were held at Dr. L. D. Leon- 
ard’s; at University Farm; Professor 


honey we 


eves 
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Jager’s; and S. MHyberg’s apiaries. 
Basket lunches, supplemented by hot 
coffee and other good things supplied by 
the hospitable host-beekeepers, were fol- 
lowed by two or three lectures on timely 
topics. The retail prices of honey were 
discussed and an agreement was reached 
on almost uniform prices—$2.10, $1.10, 
75e, 40¢ and 25¢e for extracted honey; 
and 35¢ for comb. | Evidently these 
prices for extracted honey refer to 10-lb. 
pails, 5-lb. pails, and three different sizes 
of glass jars.—Editor. ] 

To prevent distant beekeepers 
from dumping their honey on the twin 
city market, Mr. Matthews is organizing 
an association which will buy out all 
such producers who sell their honey at 
too low a price. 

Lack of fall honey makes heavy feed 
ing of sugar syrup necessary. Most bee- 
keepers, especially those producing ex- 
tracted honey, are feeding from 20 to 40 
pounds of syrup per colony. 
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some 


Kk. L. Hofmann, of Janesville, has fin- 
ished his bee house and cellars for his 
900 colonies of It is pronounced 
the most perfect and up-to-date equip- 
ment in existenee. It is equipped with 
boilers, power extractors, conveyors, 


bees. 


heat and water, and ail modern labor- 
saving arrangements. Mr. Hofmann 


owes his success in beekeeping to giving 


alsike seed to his neighbors free of 
charge and threshing alsike seed for 
them with his own outfit. 


St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 


The month of August 


In Wisconsin. 


and half of Septem 
ber eontinued cool, cloudy and rainy. 
Apparently the bees were unable to 


make a living during this time. Supers 
that had some honey in them in August 
were empty at the end of September, 
and only eggs and emerging bees were 
present in.the brood chambers at the 
end of September. Even with young 
queens and supers of honey still on the 
hives the amount of emerging brood is 
much less than it would be under normal 
conditions. What effect this may have 
on the wintering of the bees will depend 
a great deal upon the length and sever- 
ity of the winter. These are conditions 
as we find them in our yards but may 
not be general for this part of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The retail prices of practically all 
kinds of fruit have been high throughou 
the fruit season so far. We think that 
the average home will not be stocked 
with the usual amount of jams and jel 
lies and that the demand for honey will 
be much better this winter than last 


winter. Beekeepers are planning to each 
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do a little to display and advertise honey 
during ‘‘honey week.’’ 

Clover plants are in most excellent con- 
dition for this time of the year. Some 
alsike is in bloom now (Oct. 4) in grain 
fields. This is very unusual. These plants 
grew from seed this spring and com- 
pleted full growth in one season. We 
wonder if these plants will grow again 
next year. We think there is some ques- 
tion about it. |See editorials. | 

Greenville, Wis. E. Hassinger, Jr. 


- * * 


In Alabama. After a cloudy and 

wet spell lasting two 
weeks in September, the weather is now 
clear and warm except for cool morn- 
ings. In other words, it is ideal for the 
bees to take advantage of the aster 
honey flow. The asters are just getting 
in a good way of blooming (Oct. 4) and 
while they are not as plentiful as they 
sometimes are, they seem to be yielding 
well. 

With our mild climate aster honey is 
a blessing instead of a eurse, as it is in 
the North. It simply means more winter 
stores and _ stronger colonies in the 
spring. 

Much has been said about the possi- 
bility of the northern beekeepers killing 
their bees in the fall and buying pack 
age bees in the spring to replace them. 
This has been tried in a number of in 
stances in a small way and has usually 
proven more or less successful, depend- 
ing on the quality of the package bees 
and the territory in which they were 
kept. 

A firm in Ohio that runs several hun- 
dred colonies is establishing apiaries in 
Alabama this fall with which to re-stock 
their territory next spring, killing all 
their bees in the North. This is the 
biggest thing of its kind that has ever 
been undertaken and the outcome should 
be of interest to both the northern bee- 
keeper and the southern package ship- 
per. If the venture is a success, as it 
probably will be, it will mean more busi- 
ness for the package shippers and the 
elimination of the ever present problem 
of the northern beekeeper, namely win- 
tering. 

These things, of course, must come 
about gradually, but if this can _ profit- 
ably done in Ohio it should be much 
more profitable for the beekeepers of the 
far North, where wintering problems 
are more acute and the honey flow is 
later, giving package bees more time to 
build up. 

The annual convention of the Alabama 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held in 
Montgomery in the Chamber of Com- 
merece Auditorium on Thursday, No- 
vember 6. An interesting program is 
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being arranged and many things of in- 
terest to the beekeepers of the state will 
be discussed. This is the week of the 
state fair in Montgomery and reduced 
rates will be in effect on all railroads, 
which enables the beekeepers to attend 
both events at less cost than formerly 
they paid for one. 


Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


* . 


7 

In New York. The season has been 

poor. The best guess 
I can make of the extracted honey crop 
is about sixty pounds per colony, and 
comb honey about twenty pounds per col- 
ony. With such a light and erratic honey 
flow comb honey production has been dif- 
ficult for the bees as well as the bee- 
keeper. The quality of comb honey is not 
anything to boast of either. 

Despite the searcity of fancy and No. 
1 comb honey, it is selling for less, not 
much less, but less than it did last year 
when the comb honey crop in New York 
was large. It is not because the demand 
is not good, for it is brisker than it was 
a year ago. It is not easy always to un 
derstand the trend of the market, nor is 
it satisfactory to accept as an answer to 
such an inconsistency such a reason as 
‘“psychological.’’ 

Colonies are going into winter normal 
in bees but light in stores. Feeding is 
being done extensively which bodes well 
for the wintering of such colonies. Clo- 
ver is in exeellent condition and old bee 
men are foreeasting a big crop next 
year. 

Beekeepers’ associations in the state 
are directing their activities mainly 
along two lines: organized publicity for 
honey and control of the brood diseases. 
The state association, having permanent- 
ly disposed of the issues of beekeeping 
activities at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, will concentrate its influ- 
ence on diseases, and is now formulating 
a program to submit to the delegates at 
he annual meeting at Syracuse the first 
week in December. 

The telegraphic cellaring service will 
be sent out this fall and again next 
spring. Beekeepers in New York may 
get this information by communicating 
with the secretary of their local associa- 
tion or with the writer. 

Ithaca, N. Y. R. B. Willson. 


* * * 


1q ___Contrary to what I ex 
In Ontario. pected a few weeks 


ago, we will have a heavy feeding bill 
this fall. The colonies built up strong 
early in the season but dwindled later on 
to smaller numbers than they had early 
in the spring. They built up again, how- 
ever, during the honey flow late in July 
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and August. There was a steady honey 
flow through the latter part of July and 
first three weeks of August, but not 
heavy at any time. The honey flow 


stopped abruptly with the advent of very 
cool weather (unusual so early in the sea 


son), and most brood-nests were filled 
with immature brood. Much of the little 
honey that was in the brood-chambers 
was consumed by this maturing brood, 


and by October 6, when we started feed 
ing, many had practically no 
honey in the brood-chamber. Two ten- 
frame Langstroth actually 
found without a drop of honey in the 
brood chambe r. The hives were filled 
with bees from one side to the other and 
from top to bottom. The bees were just 
ready to drop from starvation when 1 
found them. Needless to Sav, these two 
colonies our very best this 
past season in so far as storing honey is 


colonies 


hives were 


were among 
concerned, and the queens were very pro 
lifie. While it considerable 
quantity of svrup to put them in condi 
tion for winter, it is given ungrudgingly 
for they have earned their winter stores. 

On page 661, October Gleanings, mv 
friend, H. M. Mvers, hazards the 
that the package bees earried the disease 
with them in the ease of the recurrence of 


requires a 


onere 
guess 


lisease in treated combs which I reported 
in the September issue. That assumption 
is untenable in of the facet that the 
two packages to which the treated eombs 
were given developed American foul 
brood, while the other packages from the 
aler did not develop the 
when given other combs. As to shaking 
the eombs while in the solution, this was 
not done. We the 
while they were hanging submerged in 
the liquid, so that the air left the cells, 
enabline ft] Intion to fill all the eells. 
IT still inelin t the belief that the for 
fault, but it is a diffieult 
matter to prove one way or the other. 


view 


same de 


disease 


simplv swaved combs 


molin was at 


At this date we are having very fine 
weather for feeding the eolonies for win 
ter. Formerly buckwheat 
this started 


when no was 
grown in vicinity, we feed 


ing much earlier and thought the earlier 
the feeding was done, the better. Buck 
wheat has ehanged our plans here at 


home, making it impossible for us to feed 


hefore October 1, and we find that we 
get just as good results or better than 
when feeding earlier. So we gradually 


find ourselves doing the feeding in Octo 
ber in our Bimbrook apiaries where no 
and, of 


just as good results in wintering as when 


buekwheat is grown, course, get 


we fed earlier there. Sometimes when 
bees are fed here in September, brood 
rearing will be started and the stores 


used up in the fall. 
that trouble and 


Later feeding stops 


with cooler weather 
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there is less bother in the yard from rob- 
bers, which is quite a factor when one is 
feeding a large number of colonies in a 
hurry. 

Judging from our personal experience, 
honey is moving along at a normal rate 
at prices slightly in advance of last year. 
With an estimated crop of about 50 per 
cent of last year’s white honey crop, 
this is to be expected, especially as there 
little earried over from last year. 

On page 664, Oetober issue of Glean 
ings, Charles Cook says what he thinks 
about the ‘*food chamber,’’ now so pop 
ular with many beekeepers. While I may 
be treading on delicate ground, the old 
saying as to ‘‘fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread’’ will explain why I am 
taking such chances. In localities further 
where the cold is not so severe, I 
can eoneeive of this extra addition to 
the regular brood-chamber being of real 
but for climate I am 


was 


south, 


convine 


use, our 

that their disadvantages by far exceed 
any possible advantages that they may 
possess. For two years we tried them 


out at one of our apiaries where we had 
a number of regular shallow supers on 
hand. This was done because we thought 
a well-filled super of honey on top of the 
regular brood-chamber would save a lot 
of feeding and that such colonies might 
along better in the spring than 
those with only the regular brood-cham 
ber. In every ease we were dis 
appointed in results as fed 
heavily in the single brood-chamber wi 
tered better than the with the 
‘food chamber’’ is now ealled, and 
the honey harvest was right in line with 
The 


necessary by 


come 


almost 


colonies 


ones 


as it 


extra manipula 
tion, made the this 
extra body, is enough to condemn them 
for our use, especially when we get no 
direct benefit that we can anv 
wav. Colonies that are weak in the 
spring make their brood-nest in this up 
per chamber and they are slow to leave 


wintering results. 
use of 


see in 


it and go down below again. 

It has argued that a larger re 
serve of honey will be on hand in the 
that will build up 


been 


spring and colonies 


faster. Not so in our ease, by any means. 
The consumption of stores was much 
greater in eolonies with the two stories 
than with those with one regular brood 
chamber that had been fed up very 
heavy the previous fall. Last spring 


when colonies ran short of stores, as they 
did in about all parts of Ontario, regard 
the kind of hive used, I 
that beekeepers using the ‘‘food chan 
ber’’ started to feed 
did, and had to do just as much or more 
feeding than we did. 
Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 


less of noticed 


just 


as soon as we 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS BM 





Destruction The ruthless destruction of 
of Wayside our wayside flowers and 
Flowers. shrubs has long been to me 


a cause of sadness. The au 
tomobile which has almost obliterated 
time and space is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. True, it has been the direct cause of 
turning our once almost impassable roads 
into splendid avenues of transportation. It 
has also turned loose the thoughtless mil 
lions of city dwellers to rob our highways 
of their beauty and bloom. And not con- 
tent with the destruction of natural 
growth along the roadways, they stop 
their speed cars long enough to intrude 
into the adjacent fields and woodlands 
and despoil them of every growing thing. 
So our little friends, the bees, have to 
quest in vain for the old familiar faces 
of the flowers with their chalices of 
sweet nectar which only the bees know 
how to turn into ‘‘food fit for the gods,’’ 
and whieh is indispensable in the com- 
pounding of many medicines. 

Springfield, Mo. Mrs. C. A. Young. 





es & we 


Candy for 
Winter Stores. 


Several times I have no 
ticed a recipe for hard 
candy, for use in feed 
The last recipe was in the 
1921, number, of Gleanings 


ing bees. 


February, 


(page 102). This seemed to be endorsed 
by the editors, and I got somewhat in 


the habit of putting a small quantity on 

paper pie plate, on top of frames, even 
when they needed no feeding. The plates 
held only about 14% pounds. Thi 
wavs worked all right. 

Last fall I had 
needed feeding. I made shallow 
boxes about nine or ten inches square 
and one and three-quarters deep, to hold 
about ten pounds. I filled these boxes 
with candy made according to the diree- 
tions. I have a regular eandy maker’s 
thermometer which I have used for years. 
[I boiled the syrup to 276° and put in 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid to twenty pounds of sugar. I gave 
this to the bees at once, and after a 
day or two I noticed that it had become 
quite sticky and moist on top. 

I was a little afraid to put it over the 
bees and melted most of it again, boiling 
it this time to 280°. The next morning 
it was so hard that a small piece hit with 
a hammer would fly like glass. I put it 
on the frames, seven colonies in all, and 
packed them thoroughly for winter. 

On February 1 there was not a_ live 
bee in five of the hives. The candy had 


; has al 


seme colonies that 


sole 


softened, gone down between the frames, 
and spread all over bottom-boards. It 
was a sticky mess. And all the bees were 
down with the candy. 

I did not guess at the quantity of 
tartaric acid but filled a teaspoon even 


full and divided it in four parts, using 
one part for twenty pounds of sugar. 
Rexford. 


Winsted, Conn. QO. 8S. 











An Attractive [I #m sending .a_ photo 
Roadside Sign. graph of a honey sign 


that is attracting a 
great deal of attention. The straw skep 
covers a standard hive containing a col 
ony of bees and faces the concrete high 
way. M. G. Eldred. 

Chieago, Hl. 


eo A. oe 


Honey Mask for | 
the Complexion. 


have 
lowing 
Boston 


“Mix a 


copied the fol 
item from the 
Sunday Globe 


of Sept. 14: tablespoonful of 


honey with a tablespoon of fine white 
flour; add a few drops of rose water, 
just enough to make the honey paste 
smooth and as liquid as vou need it. 


Spread earefully over the face, let stay 
on half an hour, and then wash off with 
cold water, using a soft cloth. Try the 
mask twice a week for a month. Result, 
vouth back in the face. Tried and true.’’ 
Mrs. Lillian J. French. 
South Dennis, Mass. 
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Entrance Closer The accompanying il- 


for Severe lustration shows’ the 
Weather. entrance closer which I 

use On my _ packing 
cases. You will notice the deep bridge 


or tunnel that I use between the case 
and the hive. This gives better results 
than the smaller tunnels. I find that there 
are many days during the winter months 
when the weather is too stormy for the 
bees to fly outside when they take a 
cleansing flight, flying about within this 
deep tunnel. The tunnel is 12 inches 
long, 6 inches wide and 6 inches high. I 
have had colonies with dysentery during 
the winter confinement period which 
were saved and brought safely through 
the winter by this deep tunnel since they 
were able to take a cleansing flight with- 
in this bridge when the weather was 
not favorable for a flight in the open. 
The entrance closer or door is dropped 
down, thus acting as an alighting board 


when open during warm spells. Since 





' 
& 


ps, 


i. 
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using this system of wintering, I have 

not only brought the bees through the 

winter with smaller loss, but have 

stronger colonies in the spring and larger 

crops of honey. Merritt Oplinger. 
Walkerton, Ind. 





——. A oe 


Dividing inthe The bees are still work- 
Fall in Texas. ing fairly well, carry 

ing honey and _ pollen, 
and are plenty strong enough to make 
fall increase. All those that are divided 
now (early Oetober) will have an oppor- 
tunity to become strong colonies before 
winter sets in, provided we do not have 
frosts too early. If some of the divided 
colonies become too weak, two ean al 
ways be reunited. In this way the young 
queen will kill the old one, and we will 
still have a strong colony without losing 
anything. The trouble with a lot of the 
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colonies now is honey-clogged brood 
nests, which prevents the queen from 


raising a sufficient number of young bees 
for wintering. This honey should be re 


moved from the brood-nest, and empty 

combs replaced so the queen will have 

room to lay. 
Cibolo, Texas. 


A. W. Gehrels. 








Geo. J. Griesenauer, Chicago, Ill., uses a rim 

made of roofing paper nailed to a frame for 

packing the food chamber. This paper rim tele 

scopes over the hive body and the cover tele 

scopes over the rim, thus making a water 
proof covering. 


a3 & os 


Selling Honeyin The demand for honey 
Milk Bottles. could be inereased and 

the market much 
broadened if the small buyer could get 
his money’s worth. By the small buyer 
I mean the one who buys a quarter pound 
of butter at a time, a pound or two of 
potatoes, a pound of sugar and small 
quantities of coal. In fact, all they buy 
is purchased in small quantities. Their 
name is legion. The cities are full of 
them. They eannot afford to buy honey 
in glass at 40 cents to 50 cents for just 
a few ounces, nor ean they afford to buy 
even a five-pound pail at say a dollar to 
a dollar and a half. It is too much money 
for such a luxury as honey, so they do 
buy some of the low-priced syrups. 

The beekeepers in Topeka have been 
selling honey in milk bottles for some 
time, and have been successful with 
these beeause this package, while being 
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paid for, can be used and resold to milk 
dealers for what it cost them. I tried 
two gross in my little town this season 
with success. It helps sell a lot of honey. 

Personally 1 would like to be able to 
get a small pail and I think the proper 
size would be one containing two and one 
half pounds. I am sure that kind of a 
package well made so it would be usable 
after the honey is gone, would make an 
attractive package. 


Sabetha, Kans. Frank Hill. 

















Packing bees in quadruple cases. The hives are 

arranged in groups of four, two facing east 

and two facing west. These are shoved close 

together for winter, but in summer they are 
spread apart several inches. 





qe A a= 


Co-operation 
in Australia. 


It was all the rage a while 
back to talk of starting 
honey blending depots in 
Victoria and the different bee farmers 
were asked to take up shares in their 
own company and so be ready to deal 
with honey of all grades in the on sea- 
sons and not glut the markets all at once 
and have some on hand to tide over the 
off years. It looked fine on paper, but 
the leaders had some trouble getting the 
‘‘needful,’’ and so it has been put aside 
for the present. There is now another 
plan on foot which is to join up with a 
co-operative company like the N. §&. 
Wales bee men are doing, much to their 
advantage, I believe. E. Macpherson. 
Victoria, Australia. 





qe Ge 


Too Much 
for Granted. 


Leslie Burr in the October 
number of Gleanings makes, 


as usual, some good 
points. I can only mention one, on page 
650. He says, ‘‘Quite often the man 


who describes a certain procedure is at 
fault, in that he has taken too much for 
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granted. He has assumed at the start 
that his readers know certain things, and 
therefore, quite often neglects to de- 
seribe essential details.’’ Quite true, and 
therefore we often fail to grasp the in- 
struction. For instance, on the very next 


page (page 652), Joseph M. Barr de- 
scribes his improved new winter case, 
which he says is made of celotex. But 


what is celotex? I looked in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary but could not find it. He 
tells us, however, that it is made of sugar 
cane refuse, and is about a half ineh thick, 
can be sawed as easily as pine, has good 
insulating qualities, and can be painted 
readily. So far so good, but he goes on 
to say that it costs about the same as 
matched fencing. But he does not tell 
what matched fencing costs or where it 
ean be bought. After reading his de- 
scription I am no better prepared to test 


this new material than if I had never 
heard of it. 
Middlebury, Vt. J. E. Crane. 





Cos fA es 








Planer shavings are poured into the big cases 
and packed lightly at the sides and top, leav- 
ing a space between the packing and the cover. 
The board between the entrances is to prevent 
the bees from going into the wrong hive. A 
narrower board would be better since a wide 
board shuts off the sun from the entrance at 
the north. 





es 4 a= 


Scottish 
Beekeeping. 


Apparently the marketing 
problem is a matter of 
some concern on your side 
of the Atlantic, and it is also quite evi 
dent that foul brood is a constant souree 
of loss and trouble to American beekeep 
ers. Neither one or the other present 
any serious difficulty to those who keep 
bees in the land where blooms the purple 
heather. Personally, I have not seen a 
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case of foul brood for over twenty years, 
and my only marketing problem is that 
of getting sufficient honey to supply re- 
peat orders from satisfied customers. Our 
sections of clover honey have sold read- 
ily at 48 cents each, wholesale, for sev- 
eral years, while the far-famed heather 
honey brings double that price. The one 
and lrawback attached to beekeep 
ing in Scotland is the too frequent oceur- 
rence of cold wet weather at the critical 
time when bee forage is abundant and 
the honey flow should be at its height. 
Gretna, Scotland. J. M. Ellis. 


only 


es & o—————" 


Parcel Post With reference to the arti 
Packages cle by E. R. Root on ‘‘ Hon 
for Honey. ey by Parcel Post,’’ in the 


August Gleanings, I have 
been using a similar ease for honey both 
by post and by rail. I invented it, or 
thought I did, more than ten years ago, 
but did not attach enough importance to 
the matter to make it public. 

[I find the ease satisfactory in every 
way, even for long train journeys that 
involve many changes, and rough han 
dlings. There is one very important 
point, however, which I wish to empha 
size. When nailed together, the grain of 
the wood in the top and bottom pieces 
should run at right angles to each other. 
The weak point of the case lies in the 
possibility of one or the other of these 
boards splitting, but if their grains run 
in opposite directions they tend to 
strengthen each other. 

[I use the case for all sizes of tins up 
to 28 pounds. C. L. N. Pearson. 

Marlborough, Wilts, England. 
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A winter case made of roofing paper, nailed to 
a light framework of wood. 


—s AB oe 


Labels and Cartons That jars or pails 
Increase Honey of honey when neat 
Sales. ly labeled will at 

tract the attention 
of buyers more readily than when not 


labeled, is very evident. An attractive 
label or carton is a good advertisement 
because when friends of a purchaser see 
how nice the containers look, they are in 
duced to buy. Some buyers like to see 
what they are getting. Comb honey when 
in cartons, can be shown for inspection 
much more readily than when wrapped 
in paper. It will also command a better 
price, enough more at least to pay for 
the extra trouble and expense. Of course 
the quality should be good to get the top 
price. The carton has more of a sanitary 
appearance, which invites patronage. A 


satisfied customer will be sure to come 

again and through his influenee others 

will find the way. A. C. Gilbert. 
Kast Avon, N. Y. 











Those who hesitate to prepare their bees properly 


should study this illustration 


Canada. 


his duty toward the bees, even if it does 


It shows the kind of honey 
The vision of such a crop of honey next season should compel the most negligent to do 
involve 
double-walled 


for winter on account of the labor and expense 
crop secured by Mr. J. Tissot, Ottawa 
considerable 
hives 


expense for packing cases or 
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(1) Governor Donahey of Ohio registers at the field meet of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association. (2) He examines the queen bees given as prizes in a guessing contest. (3) Enjoys the 
picnic dinner. (4) Examines a sample of Ohio white clover honey and discusses its virtues with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Leininger. (5) He knows how to handle bees. (6) Tells the Editor of Gleanings 
a ‘‘few things’’ about bees. (7) Asks the beekeepers what they need as to legislation. (8) Says, 
‘‘If | am Governor of Ohio next spring LI will issue a proclamation against the spraying of fruit 
trees while in bloom.’’ 
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JUST NEWS 








Editors 
The Michigan Agricultural College the colonies during the year. This is 
will give a two weeks’ short course for Special Bulletin No. 135, published by 
beekeepers, Feb. 9 to 25, 1925. Leading the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
authorities from other states will assist Michigan Agricultural College, East 
in conducting the classes. Further details Lansing, Michigan. 
can be had by writing to the Director of * * *& 
Short Courses, East Lansing, Mich. The Western New York Honey Pro- 
sg dueers’ Association will broadcast from 
Dr. E. F. Phillips will give a radio radio station WGR, Buffalo, N. Y., on 


talk from radio station WGY, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., on Nov. 10. His subject is 
‘*‘How Honeybees Help Agriculture.’’ 
* * * 
The Beekeepers’ Co-operative Associa- 


tion of Quebee has recently amalgamated 
with the Federated Co-operatives of Que- 
bec, and their product is now sold 
through the latter association. 


* 7 * 


The annual meeting and conference of 
the Oregon State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will be held in Portland, probably at 
the Chamber of Commerce, on Nov. 5 
and 6. This date has been set so that 
beekeepers in attendance may have an 
opportunity to visit the International 
Livestock Show at the same time. Ore- 
gon beekeepers will be especially inter- 
ested in the International Livestock 


Show this fall, since the State Associa- 
tion is putting on an extensive display 


food. 


and demonstration of honey as a 
* * * 

The Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 

will hold its forty-fifth annual conven- 

tion in the Prince George Hotel at To 


ronto on Dee. 2, 3 and 4. A program of 
unusual merit has been arranged for this 


meeting, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects connected with practical honey pro- 
duction. In addition to Canadian talent, 
at least two well known speakers from 
the United States are listed—J. E. Crane 
and Allen Latham. The Ontario Associa- 
tion is one of the largest and most aggres 
sive beekeepers’ association in North 
America and their programs are well 
worth the time and money spent. 
* * 7 

Professor R. H. Kelty, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, has prepared a bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Seasonal Management for 
Commercial Apiaries.’’ This bulletin out- 
lines the management of the _ bees 
throughout the season giving detailed 
directions for each manipulation and 
when it should be performed. A supple- 
ment to this bulletin, in the form of a 
chart, sets forth graphically the various 
manipulations for the season month by 
month. A curve indicates the variation 
in the approximate number of bees in 


the night of Dee. 1. The talks will fea 
ture honey as a food and some of Dr. 
Miller’s bee-songs will be sung. Arrange 
ments are being made for a talk by Dr. 
EK. F. Phillips, from the same station, on 
the night of Dee. 5. 


* - * 


The two outstanding features in the 
activities of the American Honey Pro 
ducers’ League, at the present time, are: 
National Honey Week for November 16 
to 22 and the proposed bonding of breed 
ers of bees and queens, insuring the set- 
tlement of all claims. 


* * * 


The ‘‘ Report of the State 
Iowa, by Prof. F. B. 
lowa, contains a collection of 21 papers 
on beekeeping subjects, each paper be 
ing written by an authority on the par 
ticular subject. It makes a book of 94 
pages and contains so much valuable m 
terial that it would be impossible to re 
view it here. It should be in every bee 
keeper’s library. 


Apiarist’’ of 
Paddock, Ames, 


* * . 

Mr. C. Vaillancourt, 
Agriculture, Quebec, C 
pleased to receive from 


Department of 
anada, will be 


all beekeepers 


who were present at the VII Interna- 
tional Congress, a copy of any pictures 
they may have taken during their stay 


in Quebee. 
* * * 

The schedule committee of the Ameri 
can Honey Producers’ League has ar- 
ranged a schedule of a series of meetings 
in November as follows: Wyoming, Nov. 
5, 6, 7 and 8, at Thermopolis; Nebraska, 
Nov. 14, at Omaha, and Nov. 15 at North 
Platte; North Dakota at Fargo, Nov. 20 
and 21. It is expected that a meeting 
of Colorado beekeepers will be held at 
Denver on Nov. 11 and 12, and of the 
South Dakota beekeepers, Nov. 18 and 
19, which will fill in the gaps in the 
schedule. Meetings for December are 
scheduled as follows: Wiseonsin, at Mad 
ison, Dec. 4 and 5; Illinois, at Spring- 
field, Dee. 9 and 10; Michigan, at Lan- 
sing, Dee. 10 and-11; lowa, at Des 
Moines, Dee. 16 and 17. 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 








**T caught a queen by both wings to 
clip her, and noticed that she was trem 
bling so looked closely to see what was 
wrong. She had stung herself in the 
joint of the front leg. She died in a 
minute with the sting in her leg. The 
sting was not torn from her body, but 
she was curled up with the sting fast in 
the leg.’’—Lewis Cook, San Bernardino 
County, Calif. 

**T wish I might see more in Gleanings 
apout beekeeping in New Hampshire as 
the conditions here are very different 
from those in our neighboring states.’ ’—- 
Winifred A. Young, Cheshire County, 
N. H. 


‘‘Now that diseased combs can be 
sterilized, it oceurs to me that this will 
warrant any added expense necessary in 
securing first class combs for we can then 
use them indefinitely, and not be com- 
pelled to melt them up on account of 
disease.’’—Chas. K. MHarper, Canyon 
County, Idaho. 

‘*A good way to make a cheap tank 
for disinfecting combs with the Hutzel- 
man solution, is to nail a tight bottom 
on a hive body, fill the cracks with bees- 
wax and give it a coat of hot beeswax 
all over, inside. Better make two of 
them, one for soaking the combs in wa- 
ter and the other for soaking them in 
the Hutzelman solution.’’—F. M. Par- 
sons, Douglas County, Neb. 

‘¢The farmers are sowing more sweet 
clover and alfalfa in this locality than 
ever before so the future for beekeeping 
looks better than ever. Although the 
sale of honey is slow, there seems to be 
a steady demand in this locality.’’—Ed- 
win A. Campbell, Cass County, N. D. 

‘<While taking off honey yesterday I 
saw something I never saw before—a 
drone fully developed ready to fly, with 
an ivory white head. He looked like a 
dandy. My first thought was that I would 
like to be able to breed from him. I shall 
watch that colony next summer.’’—John 
W. Whitfield, Jefferson County, Pa. 





‘‘]— wish some one would experiment 
with the different kinds of paint that 
can be used to mark queens and that will 
not hurt them. The paint should be a 
bright red, green or some color different 
from that of the bees, in order that the 
queens can be seen readily. Of course, it 
will be necessary to find the queens first 
in order to be able to paint them, but 
after that it would be a great help in 
locating them.’’—Daniel Danielsen, Mor- 
gan County, Colorado. 


‘*We have had a bumper honey crop 
here. I took about four tons of honey 
from seventy colonies of bees.’’—R. 


Hyllested, Clay Iowa. 

‘For the purpose of telling when to 
feed in the fall, I believe ‘the end of 
brood-rearing’ should mean after all 
brood of the season has emerged. If I 
feed sugar syrup to correct a_ possible 
fault in the quality of winter stores, | 
want it where the bees will use it first. 
I am assuming that this will be in the 
cells last vacated by brood.’’—E. G. 
Carr, Mercer County, N. J. 

**T think it is worth while for every 
beekeeper and his family to make it a 
practice to eall for honey every time 
they eat at a publie eating place. T do 
this and often they have to go out to 
get it.’’—T. M. Anderson, Moody Coun 
tv, South Dakota. 

‘*Not for a moment do I question the 


County, 


value of sterilizing super combs. They 
can be sterilized in the winter, before 
treating a diseased yard, but when it 


comes to brood combs after shaking the 
eolonies, I venture the assertion that no 
one will practice it five years from now.’’ 

Leslie Burr, Mendocino County, Calif. 
a beekeeper continuous 
I believe that one other 


‘fT have been 
ly for 64 years. 


person and myself are the only persons 
living who were at the North American 


Cleve 
Fisher, 


seekeepers’ convention held in 
land Deeember, 1871.’’—A. J. 
Columbiana County, Ohio. 

‘‘Our price-cutters are busy again. 
One man offers honey at $1.50 per ten 
pound pail delivered in Waterloo and 


Cedar Falls.’ Nicholas Klein, Black 
Hawk County, Towa. 
“Do vou know that when a doctor 


euts off sugar from a rheumatic patient, 
honey is nllowed? Honey sweetens tea 
as well as eane sugar. After the second 
eup of tea T would not have known that 
it was not sweetened with sugar.—Mrs. 


Ss. C. B. Hall, New York County, N. Y. 

‘‘T have spent many years in India 
and cannot get Apis Porsata out of my 
head. I have a deeided ‘‘bee in the 


bonnet,’’ to use an old Scotch expres 
sion so far as the giant bee of India ts 
concerned. Lueky will be the man who 
evolves a successful cross between Apis 
Dorsata and Apis Mellifiea of the Ligur 
ian strain. Can this extremely prolific 
but single comb builder, Apis Dorsata, 
be crossed with one of the plural comb 
builders?’’—R. H. Macdonald, Trumbull 
County, Ohio. 
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Honey Below Cluster in Winter. 


Question. ——Which do you consider better 
wintering a colony in two full-depth hive 
bodies, placing the brood in the upper story 
in the fall, or wintering in one and one-half 


stories. the shallow being on 


Calloway 


super of honey 
top? Carrington 

Virginia 

Answer.—-There are several objections 
to your first plan, but under your condi- 
tions none of them may be serious. The 
natural arrangement for the honey is 
above the brood during the summer and 
the cluster in wii 
ter, so that the cluster moves upward as 
the honey is consumed. By placing the 


consequently above 


brood-chamber on top, the cluster has 
the advantage of being in the warmer 


portion of the hive, but the bees may 
consume the honey immediately above 
them and starve during a cold spell be 
eause they are unable to move the cluster 
laterally to the stores. In your locality 
this would probably not occur often, but 
further north, during a severe winter, it 
might be serious. Another objection to 
this plan is that the queen would be in 
elined to confine her work to the upper 
story too long in the spring, and in this 
way the colony might become crowded 
before the queen is foreed to go into the 
lower story. As a rule, queens move up- 
ward into an extra chamber more readily 
than they go downward. This is 
cially true if the colony is only of me 
dium strength. Of eourse, this could be 
corrected by transposing the two hive 
bodies in the spring. Another disadvan 
tage of having the honey below the elus- 
ter is that it is more difficult for the 
colony to defend its stores against rob 
bers. You will note that the bees place 
their stores away from the entrance in 
the upper and back portion of the hive 
when they are permitted to arrange 
things in their own way. This is no doubt 
done in order to make it easier to defend 
their stores against robbing. Finally, 
the honey might not keep so well in the 
lower portion of the hive wherg it is 
colder and where there is more conden 
sation of moisture than at the top. 
Effect of Size of Winter Chamber. 


espe 


Question Up until two years ago I used 
the eight-frame hive and did not practice fall 
feeding I always had good success in win 
tering. but two years ago I changed to the 
dumbo hive and hegan feeding sugar syrup for 
winter, resulting in heavy losses. What do 
you think causs this difference? T put the 
bees into their winter cases October 20. They 
had about six inches of leaves packed around 
the hive. Kk. L. Wroten 

Michigan 

Answer. — Theoretically bees should 


winter better in a small winter chamber 
than in a large one, but it is doubtful if 
this is the cause of your winter losses 
during the past two winters, especially 
since you had six inches of packing at 
the sides of the hives and probably more 
at the top. In other words, the disadvan- 
tage of the larger winter chamber can be 
cvercome to some extent, at least, by 
heavy packing. It will be well for you 
to experiment by putting half of your 
colonies on a smaller number of combs 
and filling in at the side with chaff 
division-boards, thus reducing the win- 
ter chamber to see if this makes any dif- 
ference in your results. Most of the win 
ter result of conditions not 
quite right during the previous late sum- 
mer and fall. The colonies that you lost 
last winter may have been made up 
largely of old bees, too old to survive the 
broodless period of winter. This some- 
times occurs when there is no fall honey 
flow and the colonies are’ headed by old 
queens. The remedy for this condition 
is to-see that every colony has a young 
queen or at least a vigorous queen in 
late July or early August, so as to assure 
a sufficiently large number of young bees 
being reared. If, in addition to this, the 
winter stores are of either a good quality 
of white honey or sugar syrup, the bees 
should winter well in the Jumbo hive 
when properly packed. 
Moisture Given Off by the Bees. 


losses are a 


Question.—I placed a super filled with 
chaff on top of each brood-chamber last fall 
when we packed the bees and on examining 


them in the spring I found that the chaff was 


wet. No rain could leak in from above. Did 

all this moisture come from the bees? 
Pennsylvania Banks A. Smith. 
Answer.—When «a porous covering is 


placed over the top of the hive and pack 
ing material is placed above this, it some 
times becomes damp from the water va- 
por given off by the bees. The amount of 
water vapor given off varies according 
to their activities. The more active thev 
are the more honey they consume and 
therefore the more moisture they give 
off. For this reason anything that dis- 
turbs the bees and makes them more 
active during the winter, such as jarring 
the hive, poor winter stores in conneec- 
tion with confinement without cleansing 
flights, small elusters or old restless bees, 
will result in more moisture being given 
off. When bees remain quiet, as they 
should during the winter, the amount of 
moisture given off is, as a rule, so small 
that it can escape through the entrance 
of the hive as water vapor, provided 
the hive is well packed so that it will not 
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condense on the walls. In the far north 
it is often necessary to provide a porous 
covering for the bees so that the moisture 
may eseape slowly through the packing 
above. In such cases there should be a 
space between the packing and the 
cover, for ventilation, in order that the 
moisture may escape entirely from the 
packing. 

Taking Away Honey and Feeding Sugar for 

Winter. 

Question.—Where one can sell honey for 
25 cents a pound, does it pay to extract close 
and then buy sugar for about 7% to 8% cents 
per pound to feed bees for winter? 

North Carolina. W. W. Wilson. 

Answer.—If you have a ready market 
for your honey at 25 cents per pound, it 
may pay to extract close and depend 
upon feeding sugar for winter, but as a 
rule this does not work out well. Most 
beekeepers, in attempting to carry out 
such a plan, fail to feed enough sugar 
after the honey has been taken away. In 
many cases only enough sugar syrup is 
given to carry the colonies through the 
winter. They are thus obliged to live 
from hand to mouth during the important 
spring brood-rearing period, when ample 
stores much needed to build the 
colonies up to profitable strength. An- 
other objection to this plan is that for 
building up in the spring, honey is con- 
sidered better than sugar syrup. Sugar 
syrup is splendid food for the broodless 
period of winter, but apparently honey 
is better after brood-rearing begins in 
the spring. . 

Wool Waste for Winter Packing. 

Question.—-I cannot obtain shavings very 
well for winter packing, but I can get plenty 
of wool waste for this purpose. Will it do in- 
stead of shavings? Frank A. Gray. 

New Hampshire 

Answer.—W ool better 
conductor of heat than planer shavings, 
and where it can be obtained in sufficient 
amounts it will no doubt give excellent 
results when used for packing bees for 
winter. 

Wintering Bees in a Vacant House. 

Question.—Since it is too cold here to win 
ter bees out of doors, would it be a good plan 
house? We have an 
the farm which could 

Albert J. Hirt. 


are so 


waste is a non 


them in an 
tenant 


to put 
empty house on 
be used for this 
New York. 
Answer.—It will be much better to put 
the bees into a good cellar than into an 
empty house. As a rule, bees will win- 
ter better out of doors if protected from 
the wind than they will in an unheat 
ed house where the temperature fluctu- 
ates with the outside temperature. When 
they are placed outside they have the 
advantage of the heat from the sun on 
clear days and when a day suitable for 
flight comes they can take a cleansing 
flight. In an unheated house the bees 


empty 


purpose 
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would be unduly disturbed by every 
warm spell of weather and would suffer 
from cold the rest of the time. 


Cause of Blisters on Painted Hives. 

Question.——I try to keep my hives well 
painted but find each year in the spring a 
number that show ‘‘blisters.’’ These vary in 
from the size of one’s finger nail up to 
the size of a silver dollar where the paint is 
loosened from the wood and puffed out a con- 
siderable distance. On breaking the paint it- 
self, the space underneath is found to be filled 


size 


with water. Are these ‘‘blisters’’ caused by 
the penetration of moisture through the hive 
wall? D. M. Jackson. 


New Jersey. 

Answer.—If the wood was dry when 
the paint was put on, this moisture must 
have come from the inside of the hive. 
This often occurs in a cellar if the air is 


damp and stagnant. The remedy for 
this condition in outdoor wintering is 


either more packing to prevent conden- 
sation of moisture on the inner hive 
walls or providing for the absorption of 
moisture through a porous covering at 
the top. This can be done by means of 
a quilt over the frames instead of the 
inner cover, together with six or eight 
inches of packing on top. Care must be 
taken, however, so that currents of warm 
air are not set up through this porous 
covering. A sheet of newspaper over 
the quilt will prevent this and still per- 
mit moisture to escape slowly. 
Honey from Diseased Colonies Safe for Human 
Use. 

Question.—Is honey that has been stored by 

a colony having one of the brood diseases safe 


tor human use? L. G. Sovereign. 

Nebraska. 

Answer.—Yes, such honey is perfectly 
safe for human use since the germs 
which kill the larvae of the honeybee are 
perfectly harmless to human _ beings. 
These germs are even harmless to adult 


honeybees. They are not affected by eat- 
ing honey containing American foul 
brood germs in large numbers. The only 
danger in using honey from diseased col- 
onies on the table is that some of it may 
be exposed to the bees and the disease 
in this manner transmitted to a healthy 
eolony and fed to young larvae. 

Alfalfa Yields Only in West. 

Question.—Is it true, as I have heard. that 
in southern Michigan alfalfa yields little or 
no nectar? Paul F. Clement. 

Michigan. 

Answer.—Alfalfa yields but little if 
any nectar east of the Mississippi River. 
About the only exception to this is a 
small area around Syracuse, New York, 
where this plant occasionally yields con- 
siderable surplus honey. Bees work on 
alfalfa under some conditions in many 
of the eastern states and no doubt get a 
little nectar from it, but not enough to 
make this an important honey plant in 
the East. 
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Moving Bees a Short Distance. 

Question I desire to move 12 colonies of 
bees 500 feet this fall or winter. Which 1s 
the better way, to pack them this fall and 
move in the winter direct or move them this 
fall three miles away for a week and then 
bring them back to the new location? 

New York. Clarence F. Bullock. 

Answer.—In your locality the bees can 
be packed, then moved direct to their 
permanent stands, in December, provided 
you can move them easily after they are 
packed. When bees are moved a short 
distance during the winter, in the North 
where they do not have frequent winter 
flights, there is very little trouble about 
bees going back to their old location 
when moved a short distance. During 
the summer, or at any time when bees fly 
freely every few days, the other method 
is better. 

Transferring Bees in the Fall. 

Question 4 man here is killing off 60 
colonies of Italian bees and has offered all or 
any part of them to me for 75 cents per col- 
ony without honey, combs or hives. I have 300 
empty combs and about 200 pounds of honey 
in Hoffman frames. How can I handle these 
bees to get them through the winter. 

Pennsylvania S. W. Sanders. 

Answer.—On the first warm day when 
the bees can fly freely without danger 
of being chilled, the bees of each colony 
can be shaken inte one of your hives 
containing the empty combs giving at 
least one comb of honey to each colony, 
as far as they will go. Your hives should 
be placed where the old ones stood so 
that the flying bees of each colony will 
join their companions. Toward evening 
when the bees are all in their new hives, 
they should be moved to your place. 
They should then be packed and fed, 
giving each colony three or four 10-pound 
pails of sugar svrup in the manner de 
seribed in the article by Morley Pettit 
in the October issue of Gleanings. When 
prepared in this way, the colonies should 
winter almost as well as though they had 
not been disturbed and there is a possi- 
bility that they will winter even better 
because they have stores of sugar syrup 
instead of late gathered honey. The sue 
cess of this venture depends largely upon 
whether there will still be a_ suitable 
day for shaking the bees. 

Food Chamber to Correct Quality of Stores. 

Question.—If the food chamber is filled with 
early-gathered honey, but the bees have stored 
at least some fall honey in the brood chamber, 
is it necessary to feed sugar syrup for winter? 

Ohio. Elmer Lehman. 

Answer.—Unfortunately fall honey 
when gathered is stored below the early- 
gathered honey in the upper portion of 
what was the brood-nest during the sum- 


mer. As the brood emerges this late- 
gathered honey is crowded in between 


the early-gathered honey and the de- 
creasing brood-nest. This puts the last- 
gathered honey where it will be used 


first during the winter, If only a small 
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amount of late honey is stored, it may 
be consumed before winter begins and 
thus do no harm, but bees consume so 
little during October and November that 
too often this honey is used at the be- 
ginning of the period of confinement 
when it may do great harm. When the 
winter stores are so arranged that the 
poorest will be used first, we have a con- 
dition exactly opposite of what it should 
be for good wintering in the North. With 
this arrangement of stores the manner 
in which the bees winter will depend 
chiefly upon the character of the win- 
ter. If the bees can have frequent 
cleansing flights, they should winter well 
even though the stores they use early in 
the winter are poor; if they are denied 
cleansing flights, however, they may win- 
ter poorly even when they have only ten 
pounds of fall honey and 30 or 40 pounds 
of early-gathered white honey. The easi- 
est way to correct this condition in your 
locality, is to feed one or two ten-pound 
pails of sugar syrup some time during 
October, so that this will be stored where 
it will be used first. If the weather is 
mild, this will not be necessary, but it 
will pay to do this kind of feeding every 
year, for a number of years, in order to 
save the bees during severe winters. This 
may be looked upon as a form of insur- 
ance. 

When Feeding Stimulates Brood Rearing. 

Question When bees are packed and fed 
sugar syrup early, do they use some of the 
syrup for brood-rearing? If so, would it be 
better to postpone feeding for winter until 


later? H. H. McKie. 
New Brunswick. 


Answer.—If the feeding is done before 
the bees suspend brood-rearing for the 
winter, they will, as a rule, increase 
their brood and thus consume a part of 
the syrup for feeding this extra brood. 
For this reason most beekeepers who 
feed for winter wait until the queen has 
practically ceased laying before feeding. 
It is not necessary to wait until all of 
the brood has emerged. Sometimes the 
queen is stimulated to lay a few eggs 
by later feeding, especially if the weath 
er is warm enough for the bees to fly 
every day, but as a rule the bees remove 
their eggs and the colony again becomes 
quiescent, no brood being permitted to 
mature. 


Feeding Unsealed Honey Back to Bees. 

Question.—I have about 100 pounds of un 
sealed honey in the combs. How can I induce 
the bees to remove this from the combs and 
store it in the brood chamber. 

Ohio. T. P. Webster. 


Answer.—This will be difficult to do, 
so late in the season. Furthermore, if 
the bees need feeding for winter, it will 
be safer, in your locality, to feed properly 
prepared sugar syrup. Late gathered. 
unsealed honey may cause dysentery if 
the bees are denied a cleansing flight 
on account of protracted cold weather. 
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be investigat- 
ed, explored 
and perhaps 
discovered. I 
am told that I 
asked so many 
questions when 
I was a child, 
that there began to be a demand in our 
home for an encyclopaedia. My grand- 
father had an old one which I used to 
borrow and study with great delight. 

When I first became the owner of some 
chickens, I read all the literature I could 
find on the subject and began question- 
ing everybody. Being still unsatisfied I 
began to question my biddies themselves 
and I began at a very early day to learn 
hen language. You may laugh at this, 
but my chickens themselves (sitting hens, 
for instance) began very soon to tell me 
in plain language what they did want 
and also what they did not want. 

In searching the agricultural papers 
and eneyelopaedias for facts about poul- 
try, I ran onto no end of wonderful 
things and the knowledge thus gained 
was of inestimable value to me all 
through my busy life. Herein is the 
value of selecting some line of work to 
get astride of as a hobby. If one goes at 
it with energy and determination, study- 
ing at every opportunity every line even 
remotely connected with his new craze, 
it gives him a vast amount of informa- 
tion that will now and then through life 
be of value to him in getting a symmetri- 
cal and well-rounded knowledge of men 
and things. 

When I was twelve or thirteen years 
of age, I got a glimpse of the wonders of 
electricity. The new science was just 
then unfolding gradually. I wanted a 
galvanic battery. My friends all around 
said I was not old enough to make one. 
I invested some of my hardearned pen- 
nies at the tinshop in copper and zine. 
The tinner told me I was not old enough, 
but I pushed ahead. My battery worked 
all right, but I had no apparatus to go 
with it to make its power manifest. Well 
do I remember the day when I balanced 
a magnetized steel pen on the head of a 
pin driven into the table in my little 
bedroom. The steel pen promptly swung 
north and south like any magnetic 
needle. With this phenomenon I was fa- 
miliar. On the particular day, however, 
that I placed my battery wire just over 








Seest thou 
shall stand before 


a man diligent in his business? he 
kings; 
fore mean inen.—Proverbs 


around towards 
east and west 
instead of 
north and 
south. For the 
first time in my 
life I was the 
owner of an 
electric current that exhibited  ener- 
gy. As soon as I could I had the steel 
pen in a distant part of the room and 
with my battery several vards away I 
could make the steel pen swing to the 
right or to the left. Then I got a glimpse 
of the fact that the same thing could 
be done with a battery a mile or miles 
away. From that time on, my experi- 
ments succeeded and before I was eight- 
een I was traveling around to the school- 
houses giving exhibitions or entertain- 
ments, and teaching in my boyish fash- 
ion to eager crowds the future possibili- 
ties of electricity and chemistry. 

About 1858 there appeared in the Sci- 
entific American and several other pa- 
pers an advertisement headed ‘‘ Mend 
Your Own Tinware,’’ to the effect that 
implements with full printed instructions 
would be sent by mail for 30 cents. The 
signature to the advertisement was Amos 
I. Root & Co., Medina, Ohio. The Amos T. 
Root was myself, but the ‘‘Co.’’ existed 
only in my fertile but I fear unserupu- 
lous, brain. Many 30 cents were sent 
and I did quite a thriving business for a 
boy of eighteen. I believe the imple- 
ments gave gencrally good satisfaction, 
and I should look back at the enterprise 
with some degree of pride were it not 
for the unfortunate propensity of desir- 
ing that the world should think me 
greater than I really was, which prompt- 
ed me to think IT needed to say ‘*Com 
pany’’ to induce people to invest. 

It was just about this time that the 
American Agriculturist began to do a 
thriving business exposing humbugs and 
swindles, and the first IT knew they had 
my soldering implements held up to view. 
My little soldering iron (or brass, rather) 
they laughed at and without even read- 
ing the printed directions, pronounced 
the little metal ease of chloride of zine 
with the few strips of solder as entirely 
worthless for mending tinware, and so I 
dropped that speculation, not, however, 
without something of a protest that I 
was right and they were wrong. 

One day when T was away from home, 
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I met an agent who had a wonderful se- 
cret for making ‘‘burning fluid.’’ To 
show me that it was non-explosive he 
unserewed the top of a lamp, plunged 
the lighted match in it, rolled the lamp 
on the floor while burning and performed 
various other tricks, until I was so ex 
cited that I gave him my wateh and all 
the money I had in my pocket in order 
to get the secret. When I went to a 
druggist to have it put up he told me 
that my compound was simply ordinary 
camphene. annatto was added to 
make it look yellow like oil and some 
alum was put in to make it non-explosive, 
which, however, did nothing of the kind. 
The camphene would explode exactly 
like any other camphene or burning fluid 
when the lamp was nearly empty, as | 
demonstrated to my sorrow before an 
audience of people. A lamp filled with 
any oil ean not explode. The agent who 
took my money and watch had falsified 
and had humbugged me im every particu- 
lar. 

Soon afterward when I was out lectur- 
the 


Some 


ing, somebody put idea into my 
head that I needed a watch again. The 
man who suggested the idea, strangely 


enough, had one for sale and I bought it 
in about five minutes, giving him all the 
money I had and promising the rest out 
of the next evening’s receipts. When I 
got back to my boarding house the people 
laughed at me for paying $14.00 for a 
brass watch. 

‘*Why,’’ said my landlord, ‘‘I will sell 
you my wateh for $10.00 and it is solid 


silver. See there. I would take it right 
back.’’ 
I took my watch back and asked for 


the money so I could buy the silver one. 

‘fA silver one? I will sell you a silver 
wateh myself for only $8.00. It is the 
celebrated ‘Quartier’ make.’’ 

I closed the bargain at once and in 
great glee took my silver watch that cost 
only $8.00 to my boarding place. When I 
showed it they laughed at me all the 
more and my landlord said in a banter 
ing way: 

‘‘Why, my young friend, they sell 
Quartier watches in New York at $2.50 
a bushel, and if a man is dissatisfied 
they throw in a couple more shovelfuls 
free of charge.’’ 

I used to believe pretty much all that 
anyone told me, but I don’t think I quite 
believed all that. 

Electricity was my eraze until I got 
my eyes and my mind on the honey bees. 
Of course all along there were side issues 
of exploration, invention and discovery, 
and unless he has been through it him- 
self, no one knows the joys and thrills 
that come to one who delights in explor 
ing God’s work in this way. I never 
eared for baseball, croquet, tennis, or 
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games of any sort. I did not seem to 
need recreation of that sort. Almost 


every day of my life, however, I had 
change of work and change of thought. 
I never felt satisfied unless each hour 
produced some profitable results. I never 
could ride a wheel nor take a trip in an 
automobile with a clear conscience, un 
less I had some special errand. | wanted 
that errand to accomplish something. | 
would feel ashamed to have people think 
i was riding about just because I wanted 
to pass away the time. God forbid that I 
should ever wish to get rid of a single 
hour that He in His wonderful kindness 
had seen fit to grant me as a precious gift. 
A Chapter of Troubles. 

On my price list for 1876 were six dif 
ferent sizes of frames. Can you imagine 
the difficulty of trying to keep in stock, 
ready to ship, the materials for all these 
different sizes, with hives to match, cov 
ers to match and quilts to match. And 
then came the task of providing honey 
boxes and crates for shipping these six 
different hives. Is it any wonder that I 
occasionally made blunders when orders 
came in at the height of the honey sea- 


son? To straighten things out, I ad- 
vised the Standard hive and extractor, 
but each season I continued filling or 


ders for all the different kinds of frames 
and hives just the same as ever. Making 


section honey boxes just right for all 
sizes soon became quite a worry to me. 
[Standard here refers to the Adair 


frame, 133¢x"11%4”". The American frame 
mentioned below was 12”x12”.—Editor. | 

Three different times in 1874 I sent 
the wrong extractor, owing to the fact 
that the orders were not explicit enough. 
In one instanee two machines went a 
considerable distance and the express 
charges were quite heavy for returning 
them and sending the correct extractors. 
The beekeeper to whom they were sent, 
sent $18.00 for two extractors to be sent 
immediately, without a word of expla- 
nation. As the Standard extractor at 
$9.00 was the only one I had been adver- 
tising, IT thought IT was safe in sending 
two such machines, but found when they 
reached their destination that he used 
Langstroth frames instead of Standard. 

A heekeeper in Iowa wrote inquiring 


if T eould send him a machine for both 
the American and Langstroth frame. I 


replied at onee that I often made them 
so, for, in fact, the Quinby machine took 


in both nicely, but I told him that it 
would be heavier to manage than one 


made for either of the frames mentioned. 
He shortly sent in his order, but in it 
made no mention of his previous inquiry 
and from the amount of similar corre 
spondence it was impossible for me to 
recollect anything of the kind. The re 
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Langstroth combs on account of the fact 
sult was that I sent a machine for 
that he ordered a lot of these frames at 
the time he ordered the extractor. After- 
ward I learned to my sorrow that this 
beekeeper had more American frames 
than any other, and he surely supposed 
that I would know what he wanted, on 
aecount of the fact that he sent the for- 
mer letter of inquiry. 

I frequently had orders for frames that 
I had to delay until I could find out what 
kind of frames were wanted 


When Everything Went Wrong. 

A beekeeper by the name of Long in 
Pennsylvania sent for an extractor C. O. 
D., and I sent him just what I supposed 
he needed. For some queer reason he 
had given the inside dimensions of the 
frame instead of the outside, and so 
his frames would not go in the extractor 
at all. This caused me to lose the 
amount of the express charges both ways, 
but as there was no help I quickly dis- 
patched another extractor. This time, 
from some want of eare on his part or 
my own, the second did not answer 
either, and in despair, almost, I sent a 
third one, feeling sure it would be all 
right that time. However, something 
was still wrong, for one morning the 
pleasant spectacle weleomed me of the 
whole three extractors standing in a row, 
jammed, bruised, discolored, crating 
broken, and so begrimmed with dust and 
coal soot, that I hardly recognized the 
work in which I had taken so much 
pride a few days before. 

While I was struggling against the 
temptation to feel cross, one of the men 
(there were twenty besides myself at 
work then, in 1876) reminded me that 
the pump had not been repaired and sev- 
eral more came to me dsking what work 
I wanted them to do. To add to my per- 
plexities, that particular morning, some 
foundation that was urgently needed had 
not been sent, and various other trials 
seemed to persist in trying to upset all 
my good resolutions of keeping cool dur- 
ing the hot weather. 

As usual, a conflict began. The voice 
that kept whispering that I was a fool 
to be run over by everybody without 
saying a word back was silenced by the 
other voice counselling better thought, 
and very soon I was ready to take the 
attitude of a pupil willing to be taught. 
Those bruised and jammed extractors 
that stood before me pointed out to me 
the way in which I had been sending ex- 
tractors to those who had been so kind 
as to send me their money. I knew that 
I would not want goo's sent me in that 
shape. 
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And after the troubles caused by mis 
taken dimensions of frames, I resolved 
to send every one ordering an extractor, 
a blank to fill out, specifying the extreme 
length of top-bar, the width just under 
the top-bar, and the height from top of 
top-bar to bottom of bottom-bar. 


When railroad men smash our wares 
all to splinters, would we feel better by 
calling them thieves and wishing them 
sent to the penitentiary, or by econelud- 
ing that the blame is mostly our own, 
and determining to pack our goods more 
safely. There is usually a little blame 
on both sides. If we get into the way 
of considering the majority of people 
our friends, very likely they will prove 
so. If we encourage ourselves in think 
ing them cheap, the whole of them, and 
treat them‘accordingly, it is not very 
strange if they act in accordance with 
such a supposition. 

In 1875 I used a few extractor honey 
gates that were too small, and my eus- 
tomers who bought these machines could 
not extract more than two _ well-filled 
combs without stopping and waiting for 
the honey to run out of the bottom of 
the ean. It was especially bad when the 
honey was thick. I used but a few of 
the small gates before I discovered the 
mistake, then offered to send large gates 
to take the place of the small ones with 
which the extractors were equipped. 

In the fall of 1876, I had been for 
two years agreeing to make good any 
loss occurring through the use of comb- 
foundation that I had made, and I paid 
every claim of the kind that was made 
and was proud to think that among hun- 
dreds of patrons, I had hardly felt one 
claim to be unreasonable. 

Herbert Bureh furnished the wax for 
twenty-four pounds of foundation that 
he wanted made. I considered it an un 
usually fine lot, but he reported that the 
queens would not lay in the comb and 
that the bees built the comb much slower 
than they built natural comb and that 
honey in such comb was not salable after 
it was stored. He laid the trouble all to 
the fact that I made the sheets 4% feet 
to the pound instead of six as he ordered 
it, and he made out a bill of damages 
for $50, saying he had lost $150 by put 
ting the foundation in 300 boxes that 
would have been filled and would have 
brought him 50 cents each, had he not 
done so. I paid the $50 but sent with it 
the best appeal I could make for a little 
more merey on my heard earnings. Per 
haps, however, I was wrong and that it 
was right after all for me to pay the 
money as I did. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices wiil be inserted in these classified 
columns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns or we will not be responsible 
for errors For special conditions on bee 
| and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
|} should be received by 15th of preceding 
| month to insure insertion. Cash with copy, 

if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS — 
IN GOOD STANDIN 

(Temporary advertisers and of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
in good standing.) 

M. H. Hunt & Sor 


Hoehn & Honigford, M 
E. sallard Ww 


G. Burtis, P . Sowinski 
Weodwi ard Apiaries, L. A. Thrall, Martin Cars 
moe, Albert G. Hann, M. L. Freeman, Meyer 
Toom, the Freeman Bee Farms, Henry A 
Meyer, Lewis A. McIntyre, E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Chas. B. Hatton, J. E. Harris, Sawyer 
Bros., Jager Apiaries, Robt. B. Spicer, Emil W. 
Gutekunst, J. M. Cutts & Son, Ronald Kirk, J. 
P. Moore, Electric Wheel Co., Akron Lamp Co. 
Potter & Co., Daniel Danielsen, Howe Food 
Products Co., Jasper Knight, Sackmann Stamp 
& Stencil Co 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


rome tee im ' . 


TUPELO honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. 
J. W. Sherman, Valdosta, Ga. 

AMBER honey, 60 Ibs., 
$8.40. L. K 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extract- 
ed and comb honey. W. Lesser, Fayette- 
ville, N 4 


FOR SALE—Finest white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. A. S. Tedman, 
Weston, Mich 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat honey 
in 60-lb. cans. John N. DeMuth & Son, Pem- 
broke, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
in 60-lb. cans. F. BE. Schriver, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Grafton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE Cloverdale 
best yet, two 60-lb. cans 
Weaver, Cochrane, Ala 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—FExtra-fine clover honey in new 
60-lb. cans, two to the case, at $14.00. Adam 
BKodenschatz, Lemont, Ill. 

CHOICE white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. Prices on request Ww. X 
Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 

FOR SALE—First quality basswood honey 
%e per Ib. in ton lots Thos. Atkinson, 
F. D. No. 5, Omaha, Neb 

EXTRACTED clover honey, case lots, nearly 
water white. Write for prices. Don Barrett, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CLOVER and basswood blended by the bees, 
color and body fine. Prices upon request. State 
amount wanted. W. A. Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo. 


$4.80; 120 Ibs., 
lostetter, Lancaster, Pa. 


Brand honey, the 
$14.40. Joe C. 


FOR SALE—Honey in 60-lb. cans. Sweet 
clover, basswood, white clover and other fla- 
vors. Tell us what you want. Beekeepers who 
need more honey for their trade, and solici 
tors should write us. A. I. Root Co., 230 W 
Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
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CHOICE comb honey for sale by can or in 
quantity. Prices on request. Frank Coyle, Pen 
field, Lil. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, l2c¢ a lb.; also light amber, 10c a Ib. 
Alice Burrows, Oran, New York. 

FOR SALE—Amber and buckwheat honey 
in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C. J. Baldridg 
Homestead Farms, Kendaia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality of white clover 
comb and extracted honey. Prices on request. 
Irvin R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Also mixed buckwheat and clover 
comb. G. M. Brewer, Medina, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-—Extra fancy, white clover ex- 
tracted honey, new cases, new crop. Write for 
prices. Edw. A. Winkler, Rt. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, finest 
quality, put up in 60-lb. cans, also 5-lb. pails 
Write for prices. W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE—tThree tons of clover honey of 
good quality in new 60-lb. cans, 2 to the case 
Lest offer will take it. Julius Victor, Middle 
port, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb 
cans and 5 and 10 Ib. pails. Price given on 
request. Sample, 15c. Chas. E. Schneider, Irv 
ington, Neb. 

CHOICE white clover honey in 5 and 10 lb 
pails and 60-lb. cans. Prices on request. Sam 
ple 15e. Sundberg Bros., R. F. D. No. 3, Fer 
gus Falls. Minn. 


FOR SALEwWhite honey in 60-lb. cans, 
also West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples 
and prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 16-18 
Jay St.. New York City. 

HONEY for sale in 60-lb. tins. White-clover 
Indian crystallized, 13c per lb. L. A. West 
Irdian honey liquid, lle per lb. Hoffman & 
Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey, extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and 
10 lb. pails. Prices given on request. Sample 
15e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

CLAFONY Clover, 2-60's, 


quality honey. 


$15.00; buckwheat, $12.00; clover 15 5-lb 
pails, $12.00; buckwheat $11.25 (Net 


weight). Clarence Foote, Delanson, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $5.50 
rer case, 24 sections to case, six cases to car- 
rier. Dark extracted (about half clover). 10¢ 
per pound; two 60-lb. cans to case. H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


CHOICE .WHITE CLOVER HONEY, one 
half gal., $1.35; 1 gal., $2.50, postpaid to 3rd 
zone. Twelve 5-lb. pails by freight, $10, not 
prepaid. Sample, 20c postpaid. Elmer Porter, 
Roxabel, Ohio 


HONEY—Free wholesale quotations on 1924 
crop of white clover and buckwheat extracted 
honey, in 60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails, 3 oz., 
8 oz. and 16 oz. glass tumblers. Address Ros 
coe F. Wixson, Sales Dept.. Dundee, N. Y. 


BLENDED raspberry and milkweed, two of 
the best honeys produced in northern Michi 
gan. Left with the bees until thoroughly rip- 
ened. Unexcelled for table use. Price in 60-Ib 
vans, 15¢ per Ib. In 10-lb. pails, postpaid 
$2.50. Sample by mail, 20c, which may be ap 
plied on purchase of honey. Elmer Hutchinson 
& Son, Lake City, Mich. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 


WANTED—Honey, comb and extracted, all 
grades. Write me. Geo. W. Dial, 3029 Stanley 
Ave Detroit, Mich 
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WANTED—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans. Mail sample and quote price. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, - = 


WE will pay cash for a limited quantity of 
pure average domestic beeswax. Write for our 
prices. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash pewe for same. A. W. Smith, Bir- 
mingham, Mich 


WANTED to buy amber and dark honey in 


60-lb. tins. Name price and if interested will 
esk for sample. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED—No. 1 and fancy comb honey, 
clover and raspberry; also orange, clover and 
raspberry extracted. E. W. Peirce Co., 28 W. 
Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 


OLD COMBS, cappings or slumgum wanted 
for rendering by steam press process. We pay 
cash for wax rendered, trade for supplies or 
work it into foundation. W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Co., ae. N. 


WAN 
pings for prt We pay the highest cash 
and trade price, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1924 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 








foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 
Tl a eit 
FOR SALE. 
MAKE queen introduction SURE. ONE 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 


L Latham. Norwichtown, Conn. 


~ CONNE CTICU T ant Rhode Island henduuse- 
ters for Root’s beekeepers’ as A. W. 
Yates, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Good aneend fend 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to case boxed, at 60c per case. f. o. 
b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double- 
walled, are sound in principle and are prac- 
tical. For free information address Geo. P. 
w ood, Peekskill, N. 


HONEY. NU 3 CHOCOL:! ATES. A new end de- 
licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, ete., $1.00 lb.; 50c, % Ib. postpaid. 
Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha, 
87 North St. Danbury, Conn. 

FOR SALE—1000 8. frame comb-honey su- 
pers Complete with section-holders, separators 
and springs. Supers painted and in good con- 
dition. Some used but once. Half price. J. F. 
Wadleigh, La Junta, Colo. 








FOR SALE 24 vol. Gleanings, 19 vol. B. K. 
Review. 10 vol. A. B. J.. 3 vol. Dixie B. K., 
1 vol. Canadian B. K., all for $50.00, bargain. 
Honey extractor, new, Root 2-fr. reversible. 
12x16, cost $44.00, will sell for $35.00, will 
exchange for honey. F. Holtke, Box 737, New 
Paltz, New York. 


POVTTEANOVEDTYTOOOENDL ERODE DANAE TNE 


“WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 
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OLD bee books wanted. Prof. Francis Jager, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED—Pony planer. State price, condi- 
tion and size in first letter. Elmer Gressman 
Hamburg, N. Y. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease or, if not so guaranteed, 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi- 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad- 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the 
advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
at time of sale. 


eeeenensieny voneeeennene 





HARDY Italian queens, “* 00 each. W. G. 


Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
BIG, bright Italian queens, 75¢ each, by re 
turn mail. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 
ITALIAN queens, $1.00 each in_ season. 
Graydon Bros., R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
PACKAGE BEES for 1925. Pure Italians. 
Write for descriptive price list. J. J. Scott, 
Crowville, La. 





BEFORE ordering get our prices on package 
oe for 1925 delivery. W. C. Smith & Co., 
Calhoun, Ala 

IF you want two-frame nuclei for 1925 let 
me book your order now. Write for prices 
E. F. Day. Honoraville, Ala. 


ITALIAN 








bees and queens, 1925, can save 
you money. Figure your needs and get my 
prices. W. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

FOR SALE—Three-banded, 
queen bees. None better. 
M. Bates, Greenville, Ala., 

BRIGHT three-band 
6 or more, 75c. 
pelo 


leather-colored 
Write for prices. 


R. F. D. No. 4. 


Italian queens, $1.00; 
Write for quantity prices. Tu- 
Apiaries, J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00 Write for prices on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F. 
D. No. 3, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00; 1-lb. package bees with queen, $3.00; 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.50. Powell Owen, 
Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, 
beautiful hees, solid 
bees, nuclei circular. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, 


FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian bees and 
aueens. One select tested queen, $1.50; one 
select untested queen, $1.00. Six or more, a 
liberal discount. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


TESTED QUEENS, $1.00 each. For the fall 
and winter months. Delivery guaranteed. 
Queens are mailed from my yards every month 
of the year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


QUEENS from a hardy, 


producing large 
yellow to tip. Package 
1924 ready free. Dr. 
Texas. 


prolific, non-swarm- 


ing, honey-gathering — of Italians, untest- 
ed, each $1.00; six. $5.50; 25. $20.00. Good 
service given this month. J. B. Hollopeter, 


Rockton, Pa. 
FOR SALE—25 colonies Italian bees in new 


ten-frame Hoffman Standard hives, painted 
white. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
Heavy winter stores. $12.50 each. R. W. Hill- 
man, Dungannon, Va. 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian queens. 
Untested, 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 49, 85c¢ 
each: 50 to 100, 75¢ each; tested, $2.00 each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready to ship June 1 
to June 10. R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 


AGAIN our northern-bred_leather-colored 
Italian bees have wintered fine, and we guar- 
antee that no disease exists in our yards. 
Oneens after June 15, $1.25 each: $12.00 per 
doz. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Rule Brothers Straight-Line 
three-banded Italian queens, satisfaction guar 
anteed. Untested, $1.00; 25 or more. 90c; 
tested, $2.00: 25 or more, $1.75. Rule Broth- 
ers, Terlton, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 30, Okla. 
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FOR SALE—40 colonies in 10-frame hives. 
Good stock. Guaranteed free from disease. 
$8.00 each on stand. J Graves, 21 Second 


St.. Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


For 1925, booking orders now for the three 
and four pound packages shipped on combs. 
Natural feed for transit. Easy to transfer, no 
disease and pure Italian stock. Write for prices. 


C. A. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 
THREE-BANDED bees and queens, govern- 
ment inspected, 2-lb. package with select 


queen, $5.00; select tested queens, $2.50; un 
tested, $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen. Caro- 
lina Bee Co... W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Rt. No. 1, 
Graham, N. C 


FOR SALE—65 colonies of bees in good 
orange location near Titusville, 10-frame hives, 
mostly two and three story, extractor and 
other equipment. Crop on hives goes with 
them. Price, $400. Inspection certificate fur- 
nished. T. McLaine, Boynton, Fla. 


FOR SALE 





-80 colonies of bees, guaranteed 


free from disease, 4 acres of land, 4-room 
house, honey-house, power extracting outfit 
and other equipment. Good location in irrigat- 


ed district. No failures. Write for particulars. 
W. C. Forcher, Grand View, Idaho. 

PRICES right. Pinard’s queens and pack- 
age bees Quality, satisfaction guaranteed 





Young, laying, untested queens, $1.25. Two- 
pound package bees, $3.50. For larger lots 
write Cireular free A. J. Pinard, Morgan 


Hill, Calif. 


PURE Italian Queens by return mail. Rear- 
ed in natural honey flow and strictly for 


business. The best are the cheapest. Let me 
prove it. July, August and September prices: 
one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12 or more, 75c each. 
J. E. Wing. Chico, Calif. 

FOR SALE—25 colonies bees in 8-frame 
hives mostly pure Italians, all on wired 
combs, full sheets. Hives all nearly new. Will 


there has never been 
Inspector's 
sender, 


guarantee that 
ease in these 


wanted. Mrs. Nora 


MAJOR’'S Improved 
and $1.50. I’m using a 


any dis 
certificate if 
Newman, III 

Italian Queens, $1.00 
breeder from a colony 


bees 


which has gathered up to date this summer 
820 pounds of clover honey. See page 548, 
August Gleanings. I'm filling orders by return 
mail. If. N. Major, South Wales, New York. 


Western Honey Bee, 428 South Hewitt St 
Los Angeles, Calif., published by western bee 
keepers, where commercial honey production is 
farther advanced than in any other section of 


the world. $1.00 per year. Send for sample 
copy. 
WE are now booking orders for our high 


grade queens for spring delivery. Prices: Un 
tested, $1.00 each; 25 to 75, 85¢e each; 100, 
70c each. Tested, $2.25 each; 25 or more, 
$2.00 each. Select tested, $2.65; 25 or more, 
32.25 each. One-fourth down. Write for circu- 
lar. E. E. Salge & Bros., Weslaco, Texas. 
BEFORE buying your package bees on 
comb for 1925 kindly write us. We can save 
you money on 10 or more package lots. We 
are prepared to ship bees on a large scale and 
have the light three-banded stock only. We be- 
gan shipping April 20. Remember we guaran- 
tee our stock to be free from disease. All ship- 
ments go out with government health certifi 
eate. Central Louisiana Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 





PACKAGE BEES for April, 1925. 1 standard 
Root frame honey, 1 untested three-banded 
Italian queen, and four pounds bees. 1 to 24, 
$5.50 each; 25 to 49, $5.25; 50 to 100, $5.00. 
Orders booked in rotation. Shipments to be 
made April 20 to May 20. A government health 
certificate with each shipment and I guaran 
tee safe delivery. 10 per cent books your order 
balance at shipping time. L. C. Mayeux, Ham 
burg, La 
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FOR SALE—27 colonies Golden Italians 
and entire queen-rearing outfit, cheap. All col- 


NOVEMBER, 1924 


onies guaranteed free from disease. E. E. Law- 
rence, Doniphan, Mo. 7 
ST. ROMAIN’S QUALITY BEES. I am 


effering for sale three-banded Italian bees and 
queens at a very low price. I am booking or- 
ders now with 10 per cent with orders, balance 
20 days before shipment. Spring delivery to 
be made April 15 to 20, 1925, depending on 
weather conditions. I also guarantee safe ar- 
rival and will pay transportation on any size 
order, from one package to a carload. Health 
certificate with each shipment. Write for prices 
and circulars to John St. Romain, Marksville, 
La. 
mummutt | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


vee Heneeenreeceronnerearervenenen 


‘*Bees and Honey,’’ Geo. W. York, Editor; 
$1.00 a year; 6 months’ trial, 30c. Sample 
free. ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ with ‘‘Gleanings,’’ 
both one year, $1.50. Address York Honey and 
Bee Supply Co., Spokane, Wash. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
ecard today. It is well worth your little trou 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


min 


HELP WANTED. 


Py 
WANT queen-breeder for next season. Give 
full particulars and references. A. Heard, 
Bonaire, Ga. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
We have a few of our regular metal signs 


which are slightly imperfect and for which we 
make a special price while they last. The ec'or 


of the sign is a deep yellow with the words 
‘*Honey for Sale Here’’ and the border is in 
black, printed on both sides. They measure 


14x18 inches, and have a two-inch flange for 


fastening to a support. Nothing wrong with 
them except that the enamel is cracked and 
loosened at the point where the flange is 
turned. Regular price is 90c, not postpaid. 


Special price is 50c, not postpaid. Better order 
at once. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 





18.00,”" 
Says J. T. asson, De- 
Soto, Ill. You, too, can 


save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
< Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gates. Posts and Rarbed Wire. 


> KITSELMAN BROS. Dept,21 MUNCIE, IND, 


Letterheads & Envelopes 


Your personal representatives—we make 
them look attractive. Try us. Send for 
free sample book. 


The A. I. Root Company 


WEST SIDE STATION, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


GET IT FROM THE 
ga SACTORY DIRECT 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


Root and Demuth and Mel Pritchard: 
The next time I am goin to tell about 
Mel Pritchard and Huber Root trans- 
ferrin some bees out of some old hives 
into some new ones and tell as near as I 
dare what Mel said. I also too will tell 
anythin any time thats agin Prof. R. 
B. Willson of New York State either 
as a beeman or as a fisherman. He told 
Doe Phillips that I don’t know anythin 
about bees and a considerable less about 
fishin so he did and ! wont take that off 
no man so I wont. If thats true as what 
he says then what do I know about gar- 
denin and ehieken raisin when my wife 
says I know less about those two than | 
do about fishin and beekeeping either 
one. Where am I at industriously and 
intelleekshually if Prof. Willson and my 
wife are both right? Thats what I am 
inquirin. I know this about Prof. Will 
son and that is the stuck up way he spells 
his name. Is he so almighty special that 
(Continued on next page.) 


New Catalog Ready 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Root’s Goods of High Quality. 
Three-ply foundation, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 


inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Montgomery County. * High Hill, Mo 


CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


When packing your bees be sure and give 
them some of this candy. Just what you need 
for colonies short of stores. Put up in conveni 
ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive 
4 trial will convince you. Send for circular 
and price. 


H. H. JEPSON 


237 Park St. Medford 55, Mass. 


Achord Queens for 


November Requeening 


Select Untested 


75c ea., any number 


At these prices you can not afford to put 
your lees into winter quarters without vigor 
ous young Italian queens. We have them ready 
to send by return mail. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. You can not buy better stock or better 
queens. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





| 


prompt shipments. Send us your | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘BLOSSOM-SWEET 


BADGER BRAN D 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 


We speaictinn ne got 10 Ib. 
cans. Wai and Li aph~ 
ed cans of all descriptions. 


WILKEJ-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED 1556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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(Continued from page 688.) 

oz., $4.50 Extracted: Stocks small. Demand 
good, market steady, no change in prices. Per 
lb., sales by receivers to manufacturers, whole- 
salers and bottlers, Intermountain, white clo- 
ver, 13-14c; Porto Rico, amber, 9-9%c. Brok- 
ers’ quotations delivered Boston, California. 
light amber sage, 12%c; white orange 14%c; 
Intermountain section, white sweet clover, 1lc. 

CHICAGO.—Sirce last report 9260 Ibs. Wis., 


Minn., and 1 car Utah 
arrived. Supplies moderate. Demand improving 
for both comb and extracted, trading fair. 
Market steady with stronger tendency Ex 
tracted: Sales to bottlers and confectioners, 
rer Ib., Iowa. Wisconsin. Michigan. Indiana, 
Illinois and Minnesota. Alfalfa, white clover 
and basswood white. 11%-12%c; amber, 9% 
10c: dark, 8e. Comb: Sales to retailers. 24 
section cases Illinois. Towa, Wisconsin. Michi 
gan, Indiana and Minnesota, fancy and No. 1 
white, $5.00-5.25; medium. $4.25-4.75; poorly 
filled combs, $3.50-4.25. according to condi- 
tion: dark comb. $3.50-4.00. Colorado and 
Montana, white a'falfa and sweet clover, $5.25 
Beeswax: Demand and trading good, market 
strong Yellow. 20-35e per Ih. 

NEW YORK.—Fxtracted: Since last 
825 bbls. Porto Rico arrived. Demand 
ate; market slichtly stronger Sales to whole 
salers, jobbers. confectioners, bottlers And 
bakers, New York. white clover, 11%-13c; 
mostly 12%c: buckwheat. 10¢ per Ib. Califor- 
nia, light amber sage. 11%-13¢e; white orange 
14c per lh: Tdaho. white sweet clover. 12-13¢ 
per Ib. Florida. white tnnelo. 12-14¢; light 
umber, lle per lh. Porto Rico, 90-95e. mostly 
90¢ per val. Comh: Supplies moderate. Wide 
range in prices Seles to retailers. New York, 
2t-section cases white elover. fancy. $6.00 
6.50; No. 1, $5.50-6.00; mostly $5.50-5.75; 
No. 2, $5 25-5.50. Beeswax: Since last report 
20 France. 25 sacks Chile, 52 bags. 13 
seroons Sarto Domingo arrived. Sup 
plies light Demand moderate. market firm 
Sales te wholesalers, manufacturers and dru¢ 
trade, West Indies. dark mostly %?7e: light 
2le: Afriea dark. 99-30e:; Cuha. dark 26-: 
Chile light 30-31e; Brazil. 30-32¢: mostly 30 
81e. Cuba yellow °0-%%e, all 


ner Th 
H. ¢. TAYLOR. Chief of Bureau. 


340 Ibs. 


Iowa, 2295 Ibs. 


report 
moder 


cases 








Special Foreign Quotation 

LIVFRPOOL The honey market has main 
tuined the steadiness which we reported in our 
last, 710 harrels having heen sold here. and 
275 in London. On the other hand. 661 barrels 
of Chilia have arrived here during the past 
month Since the auctions there has been 
more inquiry with fair business at full prices. 
The value in American currency for extracted 
honey is about 11%ec per lh. The market on 
heeswax is firm and if anything prices are a 
little higher. The value in American currency 
is about 34¢ per It Taylor & Co. 


) 
Liverpool, Eng., Oct. 6. 





The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 


Since our last report we have received ap- 
rroximately 30.000 Ibs.. white to water-white, 
¢xtracted white clover honey in less than car- 


load lots from various points at prices ranging 
from 8%c to 10¢ per Ib. f. o. b. shipping 
point, which is the equivalent of 10%e per Ib. 
delivered at Medina. Ohio. We also purchased 
720 lbs. extracted buckwheat honey at 8 %c 
per lb. delivered at Medina, Ohio. and one 
earload of light amber alfalfa at 8c per lb. 
f o. b. western shippirg point. We have re 
ceived one carload of western comb honey for 
which we paid $4.75 for fancy and $4.25 for 
No. 1; 270 cases comb in less than carload 
lots at $4.80 for fancy. $4.50 for No. 1 and 
$4.25 for No. 2. A small shipment of buck 
wheat comb honey was also received for which 
we paid $3.00 per case f. 0. b. local shipping 
point, 
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Sour Honey Dept.—Continued from page 743 


he needs that extra 1 in his name? | 
say no. He aint any better Wilson than 
Woodrow was and Woodrow got along 
with one 1 in his name all his life even 
when he was president. I say it shows 
up that New York State Willson as a 
stuckup the first thing. Yes Sir stuck up 
about his beekeepin and fishin and his 
name right now, and I will publish any 
thin about him anybody writes me. | 
speshally ask the meanest bee *keeper in 
N. Y. State to write me all he knows 
about Willson. And while I am reflectin 
on some of my sore pints if Ira Bartlett 
up at East Jordan Mich dont send me a 
fishin invitation to the best trout holes 
in the Jordan River on his farm I will 
put him right alongside Willson and get 
even so I will. 

But I am gettin off my subject I see, 
only I want to add I aint afraid either 
of old apis tyrannus Phillips now a big 
bug in Cornell University. [’ll wait and 
see whether he sides with me or Willson, 
so I will. But I like Grace Allen, Iona 
Fowls, J. E. Crane and Jay Smith and 
my coon dog. I am holding F. B. Paddock, 

L. Byer and Morley Pettit in the bal- 
anees. 

Now I have got down to what I want 


to say. I have been extendin my cred.t 
considerable here in my town for some 
years past. I find as a workin principle 


if you keep right on extendin your eredit 
(Continued on next page.) 
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American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 MONTHS FREE 
All ONE, TWO or FIVE year subscriptions re- 
ceived before Dec, 81st will be entered to com- 
mence with the January issue, and the Oct. 
Nov. and Dec. issues of this year will be mailed 
ad FREE. Order today and get them 


1 Year 75c. 2 YEARS $1 5 Years $2.00 
Averages over uA pages per issue, Tells how to feed, house 
and breed; how cure “high e: ion; how to ‘batch 











ucti 
and rear poultry sucevestully. Amonths trial sabesriPgier 2c. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
200 SHEETS and s 1 p O O 


100 ENVELOPES 
Printed with your Name and Address. 
Clear. white bond paper, with envelopes to 
match. Your name and address printed in beau 
tiful rich blue ink, on both paper and enve 
lopes, and sent you postpaid for only $1.00. 
(West of Mississippi river and outside of U. 





$1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we 
will ship C. O. D. Money returned if you are 
not more than satisfied. Order today. Write 


name and address plainly. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for 
us. Write us today for our agent’s proposition. 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
8012 Main Street. Smethport, Pa. 


FOR SALE- 13 ten- frame Langstroth hives 


strong healthy colonies, Italians, guaranteed 
healthy. Big stores below Complete with 
supers, $80. Pherson, Bainbridge, Ind. 
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Sour Honey Dept.—Continued from page 744. 
ad infinitam or more so and allays keep 
makin good promises to your creditors 
they meller up after five or six years, 
dont expect nothin, and you get so you 
dont go thru back yards home or around 
a half dozen blocks to be shut of havin 
to say good mornin to em or holdin long 
financial conversations with em. But they 
aint all that way. For instants, my old 
coon dog died a year ago and I just had 
to have a new one. So I looked around 
amongst coon dog owners as didnt know 
me much or my system of credit and 
bought one of a feller and went and got 
it when he warnt at home. I told his 
wife to tell him to see me any time for 
his pay, just any time at all. My good 
intenshuns was to pay him when the 
coon season had got agoin and I had 
caught enough coons to pay him. Durin 
the mean time I eallated when he was 
tryin to see me that I wouldn’t loom up 
on the landseape like no Washinton 
monument and if I see him first tryin to 
see me I would adjourn to some other 
place inconspickuous. Well, I kept my 
credit goin with him that a way till 
coon season came in. But last fall was a 
awful poor coon season here. I only got 
two and both of em light color and poor 
fur and my potato crop warnt much as 
because my wife said I was fishin or 
linin bees when I had ought to have 
(Continued on next page.) 
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THE HOME OF THE HONEY - 


WRITE us about our service to people who do not 
the advantage of depositing their savings with The Sav- 
Bank Company where you get 4 per cent 
and Unquestioned Safety. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 37% 


E.R.ROOT ce e265 
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“dae FrowerR GROWER 


Unique among Monthiies 


Luther Burbank Says: 
‘‘No other so thoroughly practical, 
well-edited and generally interesting.’’ 

THE FLOWER GROWER is all that the 
name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 
flowers and it tells many other things of in- 
terest to those who aspire to better living con- 
ditions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
teaches balanced activities, a sane perspective 
and a better outlook on life. 

Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peo- 
ny, Gladiolus and other flowers. Queries and 
Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings, Timely 
Suggestions, Our Birds, and many other help- 
ful and interesting things. An editorial de 
partment and an EDITORIAL POLICY, which 
is strangely lacking in most magazines. 

Up to sixty-eight 9x 12-inch pages. Yearly 
subscription, $1.50. ($2 after Jan. Ist.) 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 10 Court St , Calcium, N.Y. 
Bees and Queens 


for 1925 


We are preparing to fill early Queen and Bee 
orders beginning April 15. If you anticipate 
ordering package bees or queens for next spring 
delivery, we wish the opportunity of serving 
you. Prices will appear later. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


773 


Medina 





live in 






INTEREST 














CASH/ER 


E.B.SPITZER 

















Ask for catalog. 











You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 
Supplies-Queens~Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 
Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
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aoe Bee We buy all you ra 
profits—!argedemand—easil lpraint 
Pay be bett tterthan poultry orreb rabbits. Par- 


ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE, 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING 3145 Kansas City, fio, 









HAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 
setachian Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
Patent Pat. pei of The A. I. Root Co. 


Everything About 


Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest jr 
book on the besta!! purpose breed Le 
-has 12 drawings illustratingtype WHS 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R. I. Redsin natural colors, 
suitable for framing. % 
Book tells how to jud for color and 
shape—obtain fast growth and large size—breed 
up heavy egg-laying strain—cull—prepare for 
show room—feed pou'try of all ages—linebreed 
—treat sick fowls— build poultry houses and 
equipment —and covers many other subjects. 
Book given absolutely free with three year sub- 

scription to 
only journal 


Rhode Island Red Journal 2" i¢utna! 


devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells how 
to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 
greatest pleasure, most profit—everything you want 
to know about Rhode Island Reds. Published monthly 
SOc year—3yrs. $1.00. Send dollar bill today and 
get book FREE. 















RHODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 
233 Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 








Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Til. 


0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1925 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in 
spected; never had disease. 

w 


SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


IN BEE 
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Sour Honey Department. 


NovEMBER, 1924 


been hoein em. These circumstances just 
forced me to continue extendin my 
credit with the coon dog man all last 
winter and spring along the lines laid 
down above. When it came June he had 
to go with a travelin show and I felt 
easier and become more public. Well, | 
didn’t know he got home when he did 
this fall one day and I run square on 


him caplunk comin around a street cor 


ner. Jt hadn’t anythin thought up to 
say. But it seems he had. What he didn’t 
say to me wasn’t much. He used all the 
cuss words and some new combinations 


I would been callus to all these 
as of experience in past extendin my 
credit, but he put this tail twister on me 
last of all as he says you’re a good for 
nothin beekeeper and a no-account grub 
bait fisherman. Them last two got under 
my skin awful and | am goin to defend 
fishin combined with beekeepin in a fu- 
ture article. In the meantime won’t all 
you people be thinkin on this subject. | 
will give my views and my wife’s idees 
and then we will have both sides pretty 
nigh — 

My wife’s callin right now a good 
deal like a ncaa siren whistle for 
me to go out and see if 1 can find 
enough potatoes in the whole garden for 
dinner. Yes, she said in the whole gar- 
den, just that a way. So I must stop now. 
| some times think I like a dog most be- 
cause he cant talk and never asks me to 
dig potatoes. I hope its goin to be a 
good coon season. My bees aint packed 
yet but I am goin to pack em or expect to 
afore coon season opens. My wife’s 
eallin agin. OLD DRONE. 


too also. 


You Can CUT COST on 
Labels and Circulars If You 


&)Print Your Own 


Cards, stationery, circulars, labels. Presses 
gti up. Paper Cutters $3 up. Save money 
7 Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog presses type paper, 
etc. THE PRESS CO., R-81, Meriden, Conn. 



























RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


"THE only 


pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 

the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your door. 















ped Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and { 
328 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. { 
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NOVEMBER, 1924 GLEANINGS IN 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
y ha BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24. 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 
1924. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daiiy 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses*of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 

Name of— Post office address 

Publisher, The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
Ohio. 

Editors, E. R. Root and Geo. S. Demuth, Me 
dina, Ohio. 

Managing Editor, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor 
poration, give its name and the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
ner cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Cal 
vert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee of 
A. I. Root Estate; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; 
Il. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel K Root 
Medina, Ohio; Trustees of Employees Profit 
Sharing Fund 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 


for whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditio~s 
under which stockholders and security hold 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and _ securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than es so stated by him. 
_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mo ~ or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 
H. G. ROWE, Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me. this 
Ist day of October, 1924. 
H. C. WEST. Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 27, 1925.) 
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You can make a better sprouter than you 
buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 





ing bya l4year old boy witha sawand hz ammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. Alis say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make he ns lay their best, in winter, growing green 
feed, rich in vitamines, must be fed. Sprouted oats 
are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will send, free, pl: uns for making this sproute r with 


description of Little Putnam Stove to t 


at it. Also 





instructions for use of stove to keep fow is” drinking 
water unfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Ps ite nted burner. 


ae like it. Ask your dealer, or sen” me his name 


and $2.50 and get one by return mail, post said. Try it. 


If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll chee rfully 


refund your money. 


I.PUTNAM __ Route 1160-0 Elmira, N.Y. 





See a 
“ PUTNAM } 


| 
“s 
is 








_ART PICTURES 


of Sdoat Chichens in Beautiful Nat- 
ural Colors, 8x 11 » suitabl rem. 
ing. ee gly with Poultry’ * Ecink 
every issue. Wor reat ry Paper. 
Chuck full of money-making aa saa 
news by foremost poultry authorities. Pub 
monthly ,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 





Send stamps or coin today. 


ia 55 Me Tratnenes 25.¢ 





7 | Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 19 Mount Morris, Ill. 





~ “Reo” Cluster Metal Shingtes. V-Crimp, Corru- 


ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 


ngs, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 


at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 





Low he GARAGES 


years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wondertully 
low prices and free 
samples. Weesell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer's 
profits Ask for Book 


o iss 


waste mS phen s Ry 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
bi any sae. Send postal for 
zarage Rook, showing styles 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. ‘Samples & 
1133-1183 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 














GLEANINGS 


Bee Supply Bargains 


NO. 2 OR ‘‘B’’ GRADE SECTIONS. 


IN 


4144x4144x1%%” Beeway, per 1000...$8.85 
44%4x4%4x1” Plain, per 1000..... 7.50 
4 x5 x1” Plain, per 1000...... 8.35 
FRAMES. 

Hoffman Self spacing Frames, reg., 

SPE ctsivtsudavicansscenenss 5.00 
Shallow extracting frames, 5%”, 

BOE DOP Keke cones coscviassoenaan 4.00 
8-frame Excelsior covers, 

per erate Of ve... ....ccccescee 2.80 
10-frame Excelsior covers, 

BOF CFAtO GF RVG... .cccccccccces 3.09 
8-frame shallow extracting supers, 

with frames K. D., per crate of 5. 3.50 
10-frame shallow extracting supers, 

with frames K. D., 15%” wide, per 

OE OE OW noc cdc daavcreccass 4.00 
8-frame hives with Excelsior covers 

and frames complete K. D., per 

SOND GE BUG. 6 oc cicivnigccsncasees 10.00 


Scalloped sect. holders 1%”, per 100, 3.60 
Plain see. holders, 4x5x134”, per 100, 4.00 

We are overstocked on the above items 
and are offering these prices for a limit- 
ed time only. 


BEE CULTURE 


Start Right Now 
If You Want Bees 


for 1925 


Investigate us before you buy. We cannot 
supply every beekeeper in North America and 
will not promise to do so, but we can furnish 
about 1,500 nuclei or packages between April 


NovEMBER, 1924 


| 20 and May 20. 


Let us quote you on your supplies for | 


‘J. G. PUETT & SONS 


1925. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


-A. H. RUSCH & SON COMPANY 


If you have been writing frantic letters and 
sending telegrams to find when your bees were 
coming, you can save all this unnecessary 
worry by getting the bees from us. 

Send for a list of the beekeepers we have 
supplied. Some of them may be close to you. 


Safe arrival, satisfaction, 
and ON TIME.--- 


all guaranteed. 


MOULTRIE, GA. 


FOR 1925 


ITALIAN 


UEENS 


ITALIAN BEES 


CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES 


We just have two things on our minds now. These are to supply 
you the best BEE SUPPLIES and to ship you SUPERIOR 
ITALIAN BEES on time next spring. 


Let us quote you. 
pect your orders. 


If we can’t save you money, we won’t ex- 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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